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Art. I. Travels through Portugal and Spain. By Richard Twifs, 


Efq; F. R.S. With Copper-plates; and an Appendix. 4to. 
i], 118, 6d. Boards. Robinfon, &c. 1775. 


HE Writer of thefe Travels (the period of which com- 
mences in November 1772) has adhered fo clofely to the 


form of a journal, or diary, that the diftance between town 
and town proves almoft as long and fatiguing to the reader 
at to the traveller: and though travellers, in countries not of- 
ten vifited and defcribed, have the advantages of novelty to ren- 
der their defcriptions interefting, the Author now before us ts 
not fo entertaining in general as might have been expected, 
When we fay his language is frequently inaccurate, and 
that his relations are obfcure, an inftance or two will fhew 
whether the cenfure is well founded. Thus his defcription of 
the aqueduct at Segovia, p. 82, informs us of the greateft 


height, and the number, of the arches, but leaves us ignorant of 


the length of the whole, as well as from whence, and to what 
place, the water is convéyed; alfo of the dimenfions and na- 
ture of the channel ;—and the curiofity of the reader is rather 


fimulated than gratified, by a neat view of a part of this an« 
cient and remarkable building. In p. 263, Mr. Twifs tells us, 
* June 20, At four this morning we remounted, and after 
riding, or rather walking our horfes during five hours and a half, 
in which time we had advanced only two leagues,’ &c.—But 
when thefe horfes were beftrid, the diftin@tion between riding, 
and-walking them, is difficult to apprehend, without attending 
to the fubfequent part of a moft long-winded fentence, from 
which we find that the road was over mountains, and that our 
Traveller in many places thought it prudent to walk himfelf, 
driving his horfe before him. 
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194 Twifs’s Travels through Portugal and Spain, 


¢ Gold or filver coin, even Spanifh, is not allowed to be 
brought into, or carried out of any of the cities of Spain, more 
efpecially Cadiz, if it exceeds ten pounds, without paying four 
percent. duty to the King. The fhip in which I embarked 
brought one hundred and fixty bags, each containing a thou. 
fand hard dollars, to England, which amounted to near thirty. 
fix thoufand pounds. Thefe dollars were of filver, of the value 
of about four fhillings and fix-pence each, and chiefly coined 
in Mexico; every bag weighed fixty-one pounds and a half, 
and the'freight was a half per cent. 

© The packeis, which fail ufually every week from Lifbon 
to Falmouth, frequently bring as large a fum, in gold pieces 
of thirty-fix fhillings, to England. There are no bank-notes 
in thefe kingdoms.’ 

Now though we are told of thefe great quantities of {pecie 
being brought away, it is not faid whether the duty is paid or 
not; a circumftance we are left to doubt, as the fubjec is 
abruptly difmified ; another of great curiofity in a mercantile 
view, is then ftarted, and diicarded in eight words. Once 
more 

Our Author, in his Appendix, giving a lift of publications 
relating to the defcription and hiftory of Spain and Portugal, 
adds—* It may not be thought improper to point out the few 
prints and maps engraven in Spain and Portugal, or relative to 
thofe kingdoms, becaufe they cannot be purchafed without 
being enquired for, as no Spanifh nor Portuguefe bookéeller 
will acquaint the curious traveller with their exiftence.’ Here 
we are left quite in the dark why thefe bookfellers wail not do 
what appears to be fo much their intereft to do! If the Author 
means that they are ignorant, and therefore cannot inform their 
cuftomers, the expreflion is very faulty; and if they can but 
will not, thefe Spanifh and Portuguefe bookfellers muft have 
fomething odd in their characters, worth adding to our know- 
ledge of Englifh bookfellers, to extend the natural hiftory of 
the fpecies. 

Yet deficiences are not always to be complained of, for our 
Author is fometimes pleafant at the expence of the Catholic 
religion, and takes frequent opportunities to convince us that 
he is no bigot. Thus, being at Valencia, he fays, * I was in 
hopes of feeing a play inthis city, but, as it had not rained for 





fome months, a ftop was put to all public diverfions ; fo that: 


it is natural to fuppofe, that the Spaniards believe that prohi- 
biting plays is a fure method of obtaining rain; indeed it is 
infallible at the long run, for fuppofing diverfions were to be 
fufpended for a year, there would moft probably fall fome 
fhowers in that time, and they would immediately be attributed 


to the merits of their felf-denial, in abftaining from vain ene. 


3 tertainments. 
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tertainments.’ Had this obfervation ended wi ; 
might have produced a finile; but the oh gpa Pig . 
jetained by a frivolous explanation, until the conceit di <b 
the Author is too apt to am lif shan er 
I plify where there is no call f 
plification 5 and like Addifon in his travels, to fhew 4 a on 
ing and happy recollection, rather than his own obfe bite 
in aid of which, QuoTATION is too often draoved kervations 5 
thedral, or a palace, is indeed a fubject that <a ri —— 
traveller, and is therefore to be made the m @ te es upcn a 
Twifs corrects former accounts of thet “v he ; hence Mr. 
almeafurements, and gives, we will rie i prvi actual 
—— of the paintings to be found ig ee 
ubject however to fuch remark om 
mifs of entertainment in salen fog oo = not wholly 
have a good account of the prefent ftate of Litb ass We 
and of thofe cities in Spain which were vifited it ot 
of the famous Segovia fheep, and of in ed by the Author; 
circumftantial defcription of thofe ieee i igs , aa 
the bull fights; which we may hope ‘il ee ernie, 
fince it is no longer the cavaliers iho difolay reign te 
againft the bulls, when, according to Barer, emacs 
we he obtains the nobleit fpoufe i 
bi Vho. widows greatelt herds of onwe 3 
en trained up, like the ancient gladiators is ki 
warfare, and who gain their living by it » to this kind of 
Mr. Twifs does not give us the wok t ‘ 
Portuguefe, The following objection mroucate Senet oe 
provement, will, it is nh Pe toa cheme of public ime 
Englifh Reader : » extort a fmile from every 
‘ The Tagus is navi Ff 
vigab 
cccafioned by its etnies, oes a little way above Lifbon, 
ie is broke by oan a in inacceffible rocks, and its 
utchmen, in the reign of sa ig gg A company of 
over the rocks, and.to make dikes and {lui paket lad 
cilitate the paflage of boats from pager: ena weier 
they propofed to render the river M. ee Madrid, as 
elf imto the Tagus, alfo navigabl ancanares, which empties 
venue which was to amount res th REY semastee C28: £2= 
goods thus conveyed by water Se ue keane be levied on 
ney called in Madrid and Lig everal councils were accord- 
cliberations (accordi Lifbon: the cenclufion of their 
“ If God had be ing 4 Colmenares) was this : - 
een willin kek” 
le ole El cdc — have thofe two rivers navi- 
aufe he was ab! ance of men to render them f 
ow, ash e to produce that great effect Sg 
ow, ashe has no — s “ ere by a fin le fiat. 
Pro . t done it, it follo b we 
pet todo it, fo that it would b yp en ig age 
ge e contradicting his provi- 
dence, 
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dence to endeavour to re€tify what he appears to havé left im: 
perfect, for reafons known to himfelf.” 

‘ Thus vanifhed this ufeful projeét, in confequence of this 
philofophical determination.’ 

Certainly the Portuguefe are not fufficiently aware to what 
tengths this mode of reafoning extends, and how inconfiftent 
human efforts of any kind muft be with it. It is doubtful 
whether the cafuifts who drew up the above determination, 
would not be puzzied to reconcile to it the following needful 
operation : 

Mr. Twifs fays, § Strolling one day about Lifbon in fearch 
of new objects, I was witnefs to an uncommon fcene, which 
was of two men fitting in the ftreet, having each of them a 
Jarge baboon on his fhoulders, freeing his head from vermin, 
with which it fwarmed. The baboons were very dexterous, 
and are the property of 2 man who gains his livelihood by thus 
employing them, exacting a vinten, or about three halfpence 
per head, for cleanfing it. It is very common to fee numbers 
of people fitting in_the fun, with their heads in each other's 
Japs alternately, having their “ retinue abridged.” They feem 
indeed to be the loufieft people | know of, efpecially the wo- 
men, who have an enormous quantity of hair. This dirtinefs, 
however, is only to be imputed to the lower clafs of people.’ 

Our narrow limits will not allow of our giving any fpeci- 
mens of the local defcriptions which are to be met with in this 
work; and, indeed, palaces and churches do not convey fo 
clear an idea of the difference of countries, as pertinent remarks 
on the modes of thinking and acting which prevail among the 
inhabitants. ‘Thus when our Author teljs us of the pious ree 
colleGtion of the audience at a Spanifh comedy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, we are better informed of the genius of 
the people, than by knowing the exact height of the tower of 
a cathedral, or the ftyle of architecture in which it is built. 
The circumftance alluded to is thus related : 

* Auguit 25. lyrode on horfeback to la Yfla, [in the rout 
from Gibraltar to Cadiz} and dined there at the houfe of admi- 
ral Don Andrés Reggio: this gentleman is 2 Sicilian, knight of 
the ordets of Malta and St. January, and brother to the govere 
nor of Carthagena. I: the afternoon the admiral was fo obliging 
as to order his frxteen-oared fhaloop to convey me to el Puerto 
Real, where! taw a /va, or farce, reprefented in the theatre, which 
has no roof, and was only covered with a fail, At fun-fet the 
Ave Maria bell tolled, upon which the aétors fufpended their 
fpeeches ; and they, as well as the audience, who rofe from 
their feats, recited a-ihort prayer, and then fell to {pouting 
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There is little occafion for wonder at finding the boafted pa- 
tace of the King of fuch a people, debafed by being laid out 
in the form of a gridiron! a poor conceit, which no coft, art, 
or magnificence in the execution, can exalt above ridicule and 
contempt. ¢ The whole building confifts of a palace, a church, 
s convent, and a burial-place for the fovereigns of Spain. It 
was begun in 1563, by Philip If. in confequence of a vow he 
made, if he fhould vanquifh the French army near St. Quintin’s, 
which he did in 1557, On St. Laurence’s day. ‘The architects 
were John Bat. Monegro of Toledo, and John de Herrera, who 
Gnifhed it in 1586. It is dedicated to St. Laurence: and as 
this faint is {aid to have been broiled alive on a gridiron, in the 
third century, the founder chofe to have the building on the 
plan of that culinary inftrument, the bars of which form feve- 
ral courts, and the handle is the royal apartments. 

‘ Gridirons are met with in every part of this building; 
there are {culptured gridirons, painted gridirons, iron gridirons, 
marble gridirons, wooden gridirons, and ftucco gridirons : 
there are gridirons over the doors, gridirons in the yards, grid- 


irons in the windows, gridirons in the galleries. Never was - 


intrument of martyrdom fo multiplied, fo honoured, fo cele- 
brated; and thus much for gridirons. I never faw a broiled 
beef-fteak without thinking of the Efcorial.’ 

As we are not left without: hopes of feeing future publica- 
tions of this Gentleman’s travels, we could wifh to find them 
more compact both in matter and manner; trivial circum- 
ftances and remarks fupprefled, and more thought beftowed on 
clearnefs of expreffion throughout: for in proportion to his at- 
tention to thefe circumftances, will his narratives and defcrip- 
tions prove entertaining and interefting. The prints are not 
fumerous, but they are elegant, particularly a picture * of Ra- 
phael’s, in the Efcorial, drawn by Cypriani, and engraved by 
Bartolozzi. This is an exquifite piece; and our Author has 
given us a very ingenious critical panegyric upon it, written in 
1754, by Mr. Henry, an Irifh gentleman, then on his travels 


inSpain. The letter-prefs of this work is likewife elegantly 
performed, 


* La Madonna del pefce, our Lady of the Fifh. N. 
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Art. II, Infancy, a Poem. Book the Second. By Hugh Down- 
man, M.D. gto. is. Kearfly. 1775. 


W* gave ovr opinion in favour of this humane and fen- | 


fible poem, on the publication of the Firft Partt. The 
Second now claims our approbation on the fame principles of 


t Rev. vol. 50, p. 482. 
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humanity and good fenfe. The poctry, indeed, is not fplendid, 
is not always fufficiently elegant or harmonious, perhaps jg 
fometimes too fcientific, and confequently tiff, but, in ge. 
neral, it maintains an eafy form, and runs ina {tyle that is cal. 
culated for a didactic fubjeét. “This will appear from the fol. 
lowing ingenious and excellent precepts on weaning the infant: 
Thy child long time 
Fed by thy vital fluid, now requires 
Difmiflion from the breait. Yet not at once, 
As fome have taught erroneous ; fuch our frame 
That every rafh and fudden change may prove 
The fource of harm. More Wife and Cautious Thoy 
Break through the tye of Habit by degrees ; 
And e’er the ftream maternal be refufed, 
His talte to different nutriment incline, 
Befides the added food e’erwhile allow’d, 
What diet do we grant? Some would defer 
To years more vigorous all that Tyrant Man 
The Univerfal Glutton, from the race 
That grazes on the plain, or fkims the flood, 
Or cleaves with nimble wing the yielding air, 
Culls for his ufe ; and would not that the Child 
Should tafte of aught but what the fruitful earth 
Plant, herb, or grain produces, with the ftream 
The lowing Kine afford. ‘There are no doubt 
Who to the lateft ftage of life arrive, 
Thus always nourifh’d. On the Shores of Ind 
Checkt by religious fears, whole Tribes refufe 
¢ To bathe their hands in blood, left through the wound 
A kindred Soul fhould fly ; yet fome pais through 
A century of years (fo fame reports) 
By ficknefs unfubdued. Where high afcend 
Our Caledonian hills, the hardy North 
A Gallant Offspring boafts, whom Fate denies 
"I indulge in aught but vegetable means, 
Yet when their Country cails them forth to arms, 
Waving her ftandard to their view, they ruth 
Impetuous forth, and terrible in war, 
Dread as the Lion hurt, in every clime 
They fight, they conquer, hearing but their name 
, The diitant Foe grows pale. Yet prone to doubt, 
7 Tis not enough before the Sage to place 
Thete teeming fair examples. He will judge 
Not from a race of Men by Habit fway’d 
Harden’d by Cuftom, not from every rare 
Cccurrence of longevity ; or thofe 
The Minions of their Clan, who feek the fields 
Where rages fell Bellona. He requires 
A itrict impartial litt, to know if more 
Thus educated, fhun difeafe and death 
E’er Cuftom’s laws are ix’d, than thofe to whom 
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A diverfe treatment is aflign’d. And here 
Thefe diftant facts ftill undetermin’d left, 


Th’ inftructive Mufe fhall teach from what her eyes 


Have clearly feen ; though focial, not incliied 
To Luxury’s various table, though humane, 
No follower of the Samian Sect. Howe’er 
The Infant form’d perhaps with ftronger nerves, 
Or of peculiar nature, may efcape 

The blafling hand of Sicknefs, nay may thrive 
On vegetable fare, yet oft we view 

Where Poverty more generous food denies, 
Tottering Rachitis feize its heiplefs prey, 

Or flow-confuming Tabes, or within 

Th’ inteltinal tube the tortuous Worm 

Finding a fure Afylum, multiplies 

His noifome race. Hence the unwieldly Head 
Diftended joints, limbs varioufly incurved. 
Hence the funk check, the hollow litelefs eye. 
Hence lofs of baimy fleep, and appetite, 
Convulfive motions, agonizing f{pafms, 

And fymptoms which in order to arrange 

The Coan sage had fail'd. For fpite of thofe 
Who idly fpeculate, by fancy fway’d, 

Or fupertiition, We affert that Man 

Is form’d to mix his diet, plant, and feed, 

And animal: this can th’ Anatomitt 

With eafe demonftrate, this to Reafon’s mind 

Is clear’d from doubt, The crude or vifcid juice 
Which herb or root fuppties, with toil perfpired 
Weakens the ftomach, whofe contraétion fails 
Not juftly ftimulated: while the fkin 

Its pores block’d up, or e’en its texture changed, 
Is cover’d o’er with incruttations foul, 

Scarcely, if ever, by the abfierfive wave 

Of tepid bath removed. But if by fate 

Thefe viands are refufed, condemn’d to tafte 
Nought but bird, fifth, or beaft, a putrid mafs 
Is gender’d, which pollutes the vital flood 

And taints each humour. till the general frame 
Diffolves asin athaw. ‘Thefe truths regard ; 
By Nature heeded, when with care She form’d 
The milk maternal; a peculiar Mixt, 

Skilfully blended, by digeftion due, 

Or in its paflage through the laéteal glands 
Animalized, and render’d fit to tame 

The ferment of acidity, to which 


Childhood is prone. Whence We conclude, that now 


When from the breaft exiled, as far as Art 
Her nicer laws can imitate, tis right 

T’ adapt its food, and mingle aliment 

Of alkalefcent fort, with that which elfe 
Might to incorrigible acid turn. 
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200 Ariftotle’s Poetics. 


It muft be owned, however, that they are no vulgar mo. 
thers who can derive information from thefe precepts, 
neither muft they be vulgar nurfes who can decypher the fo}. 
lowing recipe for making what, we think, they call pap; 

We praife 

Above the reft the farinaceous tribe, 

Bread well fermented, unadulterate 

With deleterious alum, this with milk, 

And with the limpid element decott. 
This is an inftance of what we objected to, as too fcientific, 
and confequently ftiff. 

The poem is diverfified with zgreeable digreffions on the pre. 
valence of prejudice, the importance of the female character, 
&c. and we muft continue to recommend it to thofe truly ten- 
der and fenfible parents, to whom a rational nurture of their 





offspring muft ever be the firft object. L, 





Art. IL. Ariftetle’s Poetics 3 ar, Difcourfes concerning Tragic and Epic 
Imitation. Tranflated from the Greek into Englith. 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
fewed.Dodfley. 1775. 

HE great philofopher has obferved that Homer was the 

firtt who taught men how to tell lies as they ought. He 
was himfelf, however, the firft who inveftigated the fecret 
laws of poetic fiction, and defined thofe natural principles by 
which they operate on the heart. Pofleffing the fineft tafte, 
and favoured by the mufes, at once a poet and a critic in 
poetry, he Jaid down the moft excellent rules for divefting fae 
ble of its original faults and improprieties, The fhocking, 
the difguftful, the uninterefting, the impertinent, the incon- 
gruous, the irkfome, he, by his fole judgment and authority, 
impeached and profcribed for ever. He had, indeed, a model 
from which to draw his rules for the epic, the divine author 
of the Iliad ; but upon all the dramatic writers he had greatly 
to improve. 

The following particulars concerning the life of this won- 
derful man, felected from different authors by the Tranflator, 
may not be difagreeable to our readers, 

‘¢ This prince of philofophers and critics, was born, fays 
Dionyfius Halicarnaflus, in the ninety-ninth Olympiad, (about 
Jour bundred years before the Chriftian era) in Stagyra, a city of 
Macedonia. His father was Nichomachus a phyfician, wha 
derived both his pedigree and profeffion from Machaon the 
fon of /Efculapius. His mother was named Phaiftias, a de- 
fcendant of thofe who led a colony from Chalcis to Stagyra; 
and he was exactly three years older than Demofthenes, wha 
was born the year preceding the hundredth Olympiad. His 
father dyinz, when he was eighteen years of age, he came 
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to Athens 5 and being recommended to Plato, continued with 
him for the fpace of twenty years. And at Plato’s death, he 
retired to Ermzas, governor of Atarnea, and having abode 
with him three years, he removed to Mitylene. And from 
thence he was fent for by Philip who appointed him preceptor 
to his fon Alexander; in which employment he continued 
eight years 5 and after Philip’s death, returning to Athens, he 
taught in Lyceum twelve years; and in the thirteenth, re- 
moved after Alexander’s death to Chalcis, where he died of a 
difeafe at the age of fixty-three.” 

‘Aulus Gellius likewife has preferved part of a letter to 
Ariftotle from Philip, written at the birth of Alexander, not 
unworthy notice in this place, and which, after the prelimi- 
nary compliments, proceeds thus: ‘* The gods have given me 
aSon, and for this favour 1 am not more obliged to them, 
than for having given him in the days of Ariftotle ; becaufe [ 
am in hopes that under fuch a tutor he will hereafter become 
an ornament to his family ; and be qualified to fucceed me in 
the kingdom.” A compliment no lefs honourable to the king 
than the philofopher. : 

‘Befides the particulars above-mentioned, Suidas relates 
that he had a lilping voice; and (which agrees with Diony- 
fius) “that he was thirteen years prefident of the philofophy 
called peripatetic, or walking; becaufe he delivered leétures in 
agarden fet apart for walking, having removed from the aca- 
demy in which Plato taught; and that poifon was given him 
asa punifhment for having written an hymn in commenda- 
tion of Ermzas governor of Atarnea.” Others fay he died of 
a difeafe at the age of feventy. 

‘Mr. Dacier adds, ** he left a fon and a daughter under age, 
and nominated Antipater executor of his will, and adminiftra- 
tor of all his effects ; which were very confiderable, if one ma 
judge from a fingle free gift of Alexander to him; who, for 
his hiftory of animals alone, gave him eight hundred talents, 
me amount to one hundred and fifty-five thoufand pounds 

erling, 

‘* The moft valuable of his moveables was his library, that 
was fold afterwards to Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and which he 
had enriched with more than four hundred volumes of his own 
compofing. In his furviving works, which fortunately are 
many, there is a genius very penetrating, and a folid judg- 
ment; an admirable method; prodigious knowledge, and elo- 
quence full of fweetnefs and of force. He alone has invented 
More, than the moft learned men, after long application, ufu- 
ally know. And for what depends on the fingle light of ge- 
fiusy nobody ever carried knowledge farther, nor eftablifhed 
on furer and more extenfiye principles, There is hardly 

any 
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any thing in dialectics, logic, rhetoric, politics, and moral, 
except what he taught. Other works more ufeful than pig 
have been made, it is true, in fome of the fciences, by the 
affiftance of his difcoveries; but his rhetoric continues yet 
unrivalled. His poetics are even more admirable ; for in rhe. 
toric he improved from authors who writ before him; whereas 
in poetry he was the firft who difcovered the fecret charms of 
that art; and nobody fince his time has ever prefumed to write 
upon the fubjeét, unlefs in explanation of his fentiments,” 

The nineteenth fe@tion, on ftyle, we give as a fhort fpecimen 
of the tranflation. 

‘ Excellency of ftyle is to be plain and not low, Indeed, 
that in the proper nouns is plaineft, but low, Witnefs the 
poetry of Cleophon and that of Stheneleus, That which 
changes the common form, fubftituting borrowed words, ig 
graceful. By borrowed I mean metaphorical, figurative, and 
all except the proper. But fhould any one unite all of them 
together, he will make either a riddle or a barbarifm: if me. 
tephorical, a riddle; if foreign, a barbarifm. For the idea of 
ariddle is this, to exprefs a meaning in terms irreconcilable 
to poiibility. Now in a combination of nouns it is not poflie 
ble to do this: but the metaphor is capable of it. For exam- 
ple, ‘* | taw a man who glued tin to another man with fire, 
fo that the blood ran into the tin, as into the man, and fuch 
like” Likewife of foreign words, the barbarifm; which is 
mere mixture of them. Confequently, the foreign, metaphor, 
embellifhing, and the other mentioned forms will conttitute the 
uncommon and not low: but the proper noun the plainnefs, 
Befides, the extenfions, abfciffions and changes of the nouns 
contridute not a little to the plain and uncommon. Becaufe 
ufing the proper noun otherwife than as it is known, will 
certainly give the uncommon; and from its partaking of the 
known will be the plain. 

‘So that they are not right in their cenfure, who arraign 
this figure in rhetoric and deride the poet, For example, old 
Euclid willing to fhew how eafy it is to be a poet, if you 
are allowed to lengthen as you pleafe, has in plain profe acted 
the fatyric poet. 

‘ To make a parade as it were, of ufing it in this manner 
would be ridiculous: or in any of the parts, to go beyond reae 
fonable bounds. For fhould any one ufe metaphors, foreign, 
and the other forms, ungracefully, and on purpofe to be ti- 
diculous, he might do the very fame. But let us obferve how 
different the graceful ufe of it is in poems: by employing the 
nouns in a reafonable and proper manner, let any one tranf- 
form the nouns into foreign, metaphors, and the other forms, 


he would perceive that we fpeak truth. For example, at * 
us 
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lus and Euripides made the fame iambic, transforming a fin- 
le expreflion only, @ known proper to a foreign, ‘Ihe one 
' really appears beautiful, but the other infipid. For in the 
y of Philoctetes, fE(chylus wrote, 
‘¢ An ulcer eats the flefh upon my foot,” 
‘ But Euripides transformed eats to 
‘© Feafts upon my foot.” 


‘ And in thefe ; proper nouns, we fay 
‘© The Shores cry out.” 


traged 


‘In metaphors, 
‘© The Shores refound.” 


‘ Farther, Areiphrades bantered the tragedians for ufing 
what nobody would fpeak even in common converfation. 
For example, ‘* homeward” infiead of towards home. 
sé Methinks,” for I think. ‘* Achilles concerning” and not 
concerning Achilles, and all of this fort. Now becaufe 
{uch as thefe all of them vary the proper noun, they give to 
language the uncommon. But of this he was ignorant. It 
is really great to ufe elegantly each of the above-mentioned 
forms. 

‘ But the greateft of all is to be metaphorical, which alone 
can neither be acquired by learning; and is a mark of fine 
genius: for to apply a metaphor properly, is to diftinguifh 
the fimilitude. “The double nouns are beft applied to Ditha- 
rambics; the foreign to Heroics; and the metaphors to lam- 
bics. Though all of them in general are ufed with advan- 
tage in Heroics. Yet in Iambics, which chiefly imitate ordi- 
nary difcourfe, whatever nouns one might ufe in converfation 
are well fuited : Such as the proper, metaphor, and embel- 
lifhing, Let what has been fpoken fuffice concerning Tra- 
gedy and active Imitation.’ 

This fe&tion explains what Horace means by the callida junftue 
ra, and fome other exprefhions in his Art of Poetry ; a work that 
is principally founded on Ariftotle’s Poetics, and which can- 
not be properly underftood by thofe who have not read them. 

The reader will perceive that the Tranflator has been rather 
attentive to the letter of the original than to the embellifh- 
ment of his ityle; which, moreover, is not very perfpicuous. 

A curious account of the form of the ancient Greek theatre 
and mafks is tranflated from Julius Pollux, and annexed to 
this publication. L 
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Aet. IV. Le&ures on the Art of Reading ; Second Part: Containing 
the Art of reading Veife. By homas Sheridan, A. M. Author 
of Le@ures on Elocution, Britijh Education, Sc. 8vo. 5s. Dodfley, 
&c. 1775+ 
N this volume, as in the former (fee Review for May) we 

find the Author preferving a juft idea of his own confe- 
quence, and taking fome pains to prevent his readers from over. 
looking it. But as we meet with fewer ex@tigstions of vanity, 
and a greater variety of critical obfervations, we fhal] pafs over 
the former, that we may have an opportunity of infifting the 
more largely upon the latter. 

An accurate knowledge of the nature of poetical numbers, 
and the principles and laws of verfification, Mr. Sheridan con. 
fiders as the foundation of the art of reading verfe; and there. 
fore, in thefe Lectures, he enters into a minute difcuffion of 
this fubje&t. Through the whole of this inveftigation he is ex- 
tremely verbofe, and, in fome parts, immethodical and obfcure, 
We fhall, however, attempt to lay before our Readers the fub- 
fiance of his fyftem of verfification in the following abftra. 

In the conftru€tion of Englifh verfe it is neither right to 
adopt the mode of verfifying purfued in other modern languages, 
nor to follow that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Englith 
verfe is not to be meafured by the number of fyllables; nor to 
be confidered as confifting of feet meafured by quantity, or the 
comparative length of fyllables, and capable of being regulated 
by the laws of ancient profody. The quantity in Englith is 
variable, according to the accent or emphafis. When the feat 
of the accent is on a vowel the fyilable is long; when ona 
confonant it is fhort: and the fame fyllable or word may be 
Jong or fhort as it is emphatical or otherwife. Englifh verfe 
therefore does not depend on quantity, but on accent or ftrefs 
only: it is formed by a due arrangement of accented fyllables 
according to certain laws. It is compofed of feet, like the an- 
cient verfe; but thefe feet confift of accented and unaccented 
fyllables; the accented correfponding to the long fyllables 
among the ancients, and the unaccented to their fhort fyllables; 
that is, an accented fyllable followed by an unaccented one an- 
{wers to their trochee, and preceded by an unaccented one, to 
their iambus. It admits of feet, which, from their refemblance 
to the ancient feet, may be called trochees, iambics, fpondees, 
pyrrhics, dactyls, amphibrachs, anapzfts, and tribrachs. Thefe 
are all found in our beft Englifh poets, particularly Milton. 
The genera] character of Englifh heroics being iambic, thofe 
feet which are homogeneal with the iambus, that is, which 
pals from unaccented to accented fyllables, may more fre- 
quently be admitted, than thofe which are heterogencous, oF 
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afs from accented to unaccented : not more than one of thefe 
jatter can be admitted at once, without deftroying the verfe, 
The pleating effect produced by a regulated fucceffion of feet 
confilts in the perception of proportion. This effect is different, 
according to the order in which the founds proceed; whether 
from weak to ftrong, or from ftrong to weak: but in each, 
the idea of proportion is conveyed, by the regular return of 
accented or unaccented fyllables. In order to communicate 
this perception, it is not neceflary that one kind of feet alone 
fhould be ufed; but either that thofe which are introduced 
fhould be ranged in a certain fixed order; or that one fhould 
ive a leading character to the verfe, and others fhould be oc- 
cafionally admitted to give an agreeable variety to the whole, 
as in Englith heroics. 

Another conftitutional part of verfe, is paufe. Of this there 
are two kinds; cefural and final: the former divides the verfe 
into equal and unequal parts ; the latter terminates it, and is 
often the only mark of diftin€@tion between verfe and profe. The 
final paufe may be marked without affeQing the fenfe, not by 
ufing any of thofe changes of the voice which ufually accom- 
pany the fentential paufes, but by making a break, which fhalk 
be merely a fufpenfion of the voice, and, having no particular 
note of its own, fhall always take that which belongs to the 
preceding word, ‘The cefural paufe gives a relative proportion 
to the parts of the verfe, and is therefore the chief fource of 
harmony in numbers ; by which is meant the effect which arifes 
from comparing the relative proportion, which different portions 
of a poetical compofition bear to each other. ‘Two members 
of the fame verfe may be compared with each other, or the 
members of two or more lines may be brought into compari- 
fon, and their relative proportion obferved. The cefura may 
be placed at the end of the fecond foot, at the end of the third 
foot, or in the middle of the third foot: this latter is the moft 
perfect, dividing the verfe equally. More than one cefura may 
fometimes be introduced into one line: or femi-paufe may be 
ufed, and the lines divided into four portions. The following 
are examples of thefe feveral paufes : 

The cefura after the fecond foot, 

The filver eel” in fhining volumes roll’d, 
in the middle of the third foot, 
From men their cities” and from gods their fanes. 
after the third foot. 
With tender billet-doux’ he lights the pipe. 

_ Two cefuras. 

Unre/pited” unpitied’’ unreprieved. 

Two femipaufes and a cefura. 
Glows while be reads” but trembles’ as he writes. 
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Poetical numbers are adapted to give pleafure by exciting 
emotions. ‘Thofe feet, which are terminated by the more for. 
cible found, make a ftronger impreffion on the mind than thofe 
which commence with it. Hence the iambus is more power. 
ful than the trochee; and the anapeft than the amphibrach, 
Thefe are the only feet which can of themfelves form verfe— 
the dactyl moves too rapidly ; the fpondee too uniformly ; and 
the pyrrhic and tribrach make no impreflion. “The movements 
in each of the four kinds of verfe have a particular expreffion, 
as will appear by beating them on adrum. ‘The iambics or 
anapzfts are bold and forcible, proceeding from weaker to 
ftronger; the trochee and amphibrach light and gay, paffing 
from ftronger to weaker. Heroic verfe, admitting of thefe {e- 
veral kinds, affords fcope for giving to each fentiment its pro- 
per expreffion by a fuitable movement. Paufes alfo contribute 
to expreffion, A cefura after the firft fyllable, or before the 
Jatt, has.a ftriking effect. ‘The expreffion is diverfified accord- 
ing ‘to the fituation of the paufes. 

Such is our Author’s fyftem of verfification. ‘Thofe who are 
acquainted with what has already been written upon this fub- 
ject, will foon difcover that it has little claim to originality, 
and fcarcely merits the appellation of an improvement. Mr. 
Sheridan’s leading idea, that Englifh verfe is conftructed by 
accent, not by quantity, is well fupported in Herries’s Elements 
of Speech; without the incumbrance of,a notion which feems to 
have no foundation :in nature, and which has introduced much 
canfufion and gbfcurity into the prefent work, that fome words 
are accented upon the vowels, and fome upon the confonants : 
whereas the plaim truth is, that the accent affects the whole 
fyllable or word, giving a forcible utterance to all the’ fimple 
founds of which it.is compofed. That quantity in the Englifh 
language is variable, and liable to be changed by accident or 
emphatis, is an affertion which our Author has taken fome 
pains to fupport; but in-our opinion entirely without fuccefs. 
It. is, we think, fufficiently evident from the nature of the 
fimple vowel founds, that they muft be always the fame with 
refpect to their comparative length, whatever variations they 
may undergo with regard to the force or elevation with which 
they are founded. ‘To make ufe of Mr. Sheridan’s example: 
the words pieas’d, there, fhalt, hear, are all, from the nature of 
the vowel founds which belong to them, long fyllables, except- 
ing the third, which is as neceflarily fhort: and no change of 
accent or emphafis on any of the words pleas’\d—there—hear— 
can make them fhort ; nor can any emphafis on the word j/halt 
make it long ; unlefs we change the vowel found, and raife in 
its ftead one which is naturally long, as in the world fault. 
Nor did the Author’s {cheme of verfification at all require him 
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to maintain this abfurd pofition: for if Englifh verfification de- 
js upon accent, and not upon quantity, itis of no confe- 
: ice to afcertain the length of fyllables, or determine when 
i become long or fhort; it can only be neceflary that the 
writer or reader fhould be able to judge concerning the proper 
place of accent or emphafis. ‘The application of ‘the ancient 
names of metrical feet to modern verfification, may perhaps 
have its ufe, but is furely no very material improvement in the 
oetry. 
ge of paufe on poetical melody and expreffion, is 
much more fatisfactorily explained in Lord Kaims’s Elements 
of Criticifm, than in the prefent work, ‘That judicious Critic 
infifts largely upon the capital paufe, which, he ‘fhews, will 
produce different effects as it is placed after the, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
or 7th fyllable in an heroic verfe. Befides the capital paufe, 
he remarks that there are other inferior or femi-paufes, two in 
each line. He lays. down rules for the proper placing of both 
thefe paufes, and fupports them by reafonings which are ex- 
tremely ingenious, though perhaps too fubtile to carry with 
them any ftrong conviction. It is aftonifhing that our Author, 
who appears to have read the excellent work juft referred to, 
fhould take no notice of it, when treating on this branch of 
his fubject. 

Although we do not mean wholly to deny the power of ex- 
preflion in poetical numbers, we apprehend that Mr. Sheridan, 
and many other modern writers, afcribe effects to them which 
only exift in their own imagination, and diicover beauties of 
this kind in the works of ancient and modern poets, which the 
authors themfelves never once dreamed of. The following 
pailage may ferve to illuftrate this remark : | 
Had from her axle torn 


The ftédfatt earth ; at laft his f{ail-bréad vannes 
He {preads for flight. 


The fecond line opens with an iambus, followed by a fpondee, 
and clofes in the fame manrer ; which occafions in each mem- 
ber of the line three fucceffive long fyllables.—The fledfaft 
earth—-this arrangement fixes, as it were, the carth upon its ba/e. 


y hae other, in a manner, /preads out to view the immenfe wings 
of Satan, 


His fail-brdad vannes. 


According to the Author’s general idea, that thofe feet which 
end with an accented fyllable make the ftrongeit impreffion, 
he may be allowed to give to iambics the epithets of forcible 
and pubing, and from hence to account for the peculiar boide 
nels and fpirit of the following lines in Dryden’s ode; | 
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Thé maftér faw thé madnefs rife, 

His glowing chéek, his ardent eyés, 

And while hé heav’n and earth défied-— 
But how the fame principle is to explain the propriety of ufing 
iambics to exprefs forrow in the following lines, we are ata 
lofs‘to guefs : 


With downcatt lodks thé jayléfs vitor fate, 
Révolving in his altér’d foil, 

Thé varioiis turns Of fate bélow ; 

And now and thén & figh hé ftdle, 

And tears began to flow. 


It is pretty clear, from this inftance, that our Author has not 
fettled his ideas of the different powers of expreffion in the fe- 
veral {pecies of poetical numbers with any great degree of pre- 
cifion ; we are therefore at liberty to queftion the propriety of 
his cenfure on the verfification of Pope’s ode: particularly when 
he pronounces the amphibrachic the moft comic movement that 
can be ufed, and determines it to be improperly applied to ex- 
prefs the exultation of mufic upon its triumph over death and 
hell, in thefe lines : 

This fong could prévail 

O’ér déath and o’ér hell ; 

A conquéft hdw hard ind how gloridus! 
Though fate had faft boiind her, 


With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet mific and love wére victorious. 


The Author’s differtation on Rhyme (written chiefly to fhow 
that it has been injurious to the Englifh language) having ap- 
peared in a former work, we pafs over without farther notice. 

Our Readers will perhaps be furprifed that we fhould infift 
fo long upon thofe parts of the prefent work which are only 
introductory to the main defign of the Author, which is to in- 
ftruét the Public in the art of reading verfe, and will expecta 
particular account of what fo great a mafter of the art of fpeak- 
ing has advanced on this head. That none of the inftruction 
or entertainment which this part of the work is capable of afs 
fording may be loft, we fhall clofe this Article by tranfcribing 
the WHOLE, in the words of the Author: 

¢ Having laid open all the principles, upon which the num- 
bers of heroic verfe are founded ; and fhewn by what rules of 
compofition, their three great properties of melody, harmony, 
and expreffion, are to be attained ; it will be now neceflary to 
Jay down rules for the proper recitation of fuch verfes 5 as it : 
only 
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table delivery, that the beauty of fuch compofition 


only by a fuit ) 
can be manifefted. In the firft place, 2!l the words fhould be 


ronounced exactly the fame way as in profe. The movement 
of the voice fhould be from accent to accent, laying no ftrefs 
on the intermediate fyllables. There fhould be the fame obfer- 
vation of emphafis, and the fame change of notes on the em- 
phatic fyllables, as in prole, Fhe ufual faule of introducing 
fing-fong notes, or a fpecies of chanting into poetical numbers, 
is difagreeable to every ear but that of the chanter himfelf. 
Such readers indeed feem generally in high raptures with their 
own mufic, for, according to the old obiervation, baud cutquam 
injucunda que cantat ipfe: ** No man’s tune is unplealing to 
himfelf.” But they ought to confider, that they are doing great 
injuftice to the poet’s mulic, when they fubftitute their own in 
jsroom. The tune of the poet can then only be heard, when 
his verfes are recited with fuch notes of the voice, as refult 
from the fentiments; and a due proportion of time obferved 
in the feet and paufes, the conftituent parts of verfe. 

‘ The next great point to be attended to, is the ftrict obfer- 
vation of the two mufical paufes before defcribed, the cefural 
and final, which peculiarly belong to poetry. What relates to 
the final paufe, has already been fufficiently explained. But 
with regard to the cefural, whofe feat is variable, and may be 
in all the different parts of the verfe, confequently not fo eafily 
found, there requires more to be faid. In order to find the 
feat of the cefura, we are to refle&t, that there are fome parts 
of fpeech fo neceffarily connected in fentences, that they will 
not admit of any feparation by the fmalleft paufe of the voice. 
Between fuch, therefore, the cefura can never fall. Its ufual 
feat is, in that place of the line, where the voice can firft reft, 
after a word not fo neceflarily connected with the following one, 
I fay, not fo neceflarily, becaufe the cefura may find place where 
there would be no fentential ftop, after 2 word which Jeaves 
any idea for the mind to reft on, though it may have a clofe 
connexion with what follows. For inftance—Of Eve whofe 
eye” darted contagious fire—Now in profe, there could not 
properly be a comma efter the word eye, from its clofe connexion 
with the following verb; but in verfe, remove the cefural paufe, 
and the metre is utterly deftroyed ; 

Of Eve” whofe eye darted contagious fire. 


Of the fame nature is another line of iMilton’s, relative to the 
fame perfon ; 
And from about her” fhot darts of defire. 

‘ Pronounced in that manner with the paufe in the middle 
of the line, it ceafes to be verfe; but by placing the cefura 
after the word fhot, as thus—And from about her thot” darts 
of defire—the metre is not only preferved, but the expreflion 
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much enforced, by the unexpected trochce following the paufe, 
which, as it were, fhoots out the darts with uncommon force, 
‘ The following line of Mr. Pope’s, read thus—Ambition 
firft fprung” from your bleft abodes—is no verfe, but hobbling 
profe. Let the cefura be placed after the word firft, as thus— 
Ambition firft” fprung from your bleft abodes—the metre ig 
reftored, and the important word firft, obtains its due degree 
of emphafis, and is made more diftinguifhed by preceding this 
unufual paufe. 
© Of the fame kind are two lines of Waller’s, which I lately 

read, ftopped in the following manner : 

We've loft in him arts, that not yet are found, 

The Mufes ftill love, their own native place. 
By which pointing the metre is deftroyed, and the thought ob- 
fcured. They fhould be thus divided : 

We've loft in him’ arts that not yet are found. 

The Mufes ftill” love their own native place. 
Unlefs a reader be much upon his guard, he will be apt to 
paufe, however improperly, at thofe feats of the cefura, which 
have been fet down as producing the fineft melody, and there- 
fore are moft pleafing to the ear. Thus in the following line— 

Nor God alone” in the ftill calm we find— 
The cefura, fo placed, points to a different fenfe from that 
which is contained in the fubfequent line; for, in this way, it 
would imply, that we do not find God alone, in the ftill caln— 
but fomething elfe—whereas the true meaning of the couplet is, 
‘6 that we do not find God, in the ftill calm only, but in the 
ftorm and tempeft ;” and therefore the paufe fhould be thus 
made— 

Nor God” alone in the ftill calm we find, 

He mounts the ftorm” and walks upon the wind. 
There would be great temptation in all the following lines, for 
the fake of melody, to place the cefura wrong: 

The {prites of fiery” termagants in flame—— 

Back to my native’ moderation flide 

And place on good” fecurity his gold —— 

Your own refiftlefs” eloquence employ 

Or crofs to plunder” provinces the main 
But fuch unnatural disjun@ion of words, which have a_necel- 
fary connexion with each other, whatever pleafure it might give 
the ear, muft hurt the underftanding ; which furely, in rational 
peings, has the firft right to be fatisfied. Lines of this flruc- 
ture do not in reality contain any perfe& cefura; whofe place 
is fupplied by two femipaufes, or demicefuras: As thus—— 
The {prites “ of fiery termagants’ inflame. 
Back’ to my native moderation’ flide, 
And place’ on good fecurity’ his gold. 
Your own’ refiitlefs eloquence’ employ. 
Or crofs’ to plunder provinces’ the mains 
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Of the fame nature is the following line—Nor virtue male’ or 
female can we name—and the laft of this couplet-——. 

Thus God and Nature link’d the general frame, 

And bade felf-love and focial be the fame. 
In both which the demicefuras fhould be thus introduced ———~ 

Nor virtue’ male or female’ can we name -——= 

And bade’ felf-love and focial’ be the fame. 
Great attention ought to be paid to the femipaufes, in lines 
where they are introduced together with the cefura; both in or- 
der to render the ideas more diftinct, and to improve the har- 
mony. Ifin the laft line of the following couplet, the cefura 
only be marked, as thus 

So two confiftent motions aé the foul, 

And one regards itfelf” and one the whole—— 
The two different motions which aé€tuate the foul, are not 
diftinétly pointed out ; which can only be done by introducing 
the femipaufes, thus-——— 

And one’ regards itfelf’’ and one’ the whole.” E. 








Art. V. Letters from a Ledf whe refided fome Years in Ruffia, to her 
Friend in England, With hittorical Notes. Small 8yo. 2s, 6d. 
Dodfley, 1775. 


HESE letters include the obfervations made by the Au- 

thor in the fpace of about nine years, beginning in Fe- 
bruary 1730, and ending in June 1739. ‘They are agreeably 
written, fomewhat in the lively manner of lady Montague, though 
they are certainly not equal to the letters of that celebrated lady ; 
and they contain feveral entertaining defcriptions, with anec- 
dotes of the Ruffian court, at that time. Ihe writer appears 
to have been the lady of the Englifh minifter there, and as 
her name can be no fecret, from dates and circumftances, it 
is fomething odd not to find it avowed: the letters being all 
on general fubjeéts, there were no private reafons to deny the 
reader the immediate fatisfaction of knowing to whom he is 
obliged for the remarks he is perufing. As a {pecimen or two 
will be expected, we fhall, for the firft, give the lady’s ace 
count of a Ruffian chriftening, and marriage : 

‘ Dear Madam, Mofcow, Nov. 4, 1730. 
.* Your lat letter is kind and cruel. You fay a great many ob- 
liging things, give an account of many of my friends, but forbid 
me to fay any thing of them, or atk any queftions, but direétly 
aniwer the enquiries you make. This is very tyrannical, byt I 
muft obey. As to your firft queftion, what converfation I have ? 
itis hard to anfwer. I daily converfe with people of high rank, 

he Polith minifter’s lady has an affembly every night, where all the 
People of fafhion meet; but to my great mortification, the greateft 
Part meet to play, though no _ is prefled to it. As I till am 
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amazed how rational minds can fall into this trifling yet danger. 
ous amufement, J need not tell you, 1 ama {pectator, and mora. 
Jie on human weaknefs, as, you know, Mifs Bell ufed to tell me, 
For fome time paft 1 have met with a young lady who does not 
play, whether from the fame fup mind that I have, or from her 
heart being filled with a fofter paiion, IT will not determine. She 
has foftnefs, good nature, good fente, and politenefs, inclofed in 
a pretty perfon of eighteen. She is filler to the favourite prince 
Dolghorocki, ‘Tie German ambaffador’s brother is her beloved 
object ; al! things are agreed upon, and they only wait fome forms 
neceflary in his country, to be (I hope) happy. She feems very 
fond of marrying out of her own country, fhews great civility to 
foreiguers, and a ttrong love to him, and heto her. At this af. 
femb!ly you go away when you will, and no body afks you a quef- 
tion; there isa fupper for thofe thac will itay, and, 1 fancy, one 
might find agreeable converfation, if cards were not known in 
Ruflia. Your next queition about their religion Ican fay but little 
of, as I fpeak very little of the language. It feems to confift in 
ontward form and much fuperiiition. I have feen a chriftening 
and a wedding; the child was dipped three times in a tub of wa- 
ter; the goflips had every one a wax candle in their hands; after 
the child had becn dipped, the prieft (who, by the way, was ver 
drunk) putonthe fhirt, and then exorcifed it, and at the end of 
every fentence, he and the goflips {pit, to fhew they triumphed 
over the devil. The wedding was of one of my fervants; the 
match was propofed to the girl’s parents, and they approving of it, 
came in form to afk my confent; when that was obtained, the man 
fent her a prefent, confiing of a comb, fome paint and patches; 
then he was admitted to fee her for the firft time; they gave each 
other aring, and a promife of marriage, and the wedding was ap- 

ointed for that day fe’ennight. From that time to the day of the 
wedding, the girls of her acquaintance took turns to be with her 
night and day, continually finging fongs to bemoan her lofs out of 
their fociety : when the day came, they took a formal leave of her 
with many tears; and the man’s relations came to fetch her, and her 
fortune, which was a bed and bedding, a table, and a picture of 
her patron faint. My own maid was admitted to go with her, which 
was a great favour, for none of the women’s friends are permitted 
togowiththem. As tothe rcft, I mutt refer you to the Bible, to 
fatisfy your curiofity, and that ] may not hinder you from fo good 
‘a ftudy, P1l take my leave.’ 

The young lady mentioned in this letter as attached to the 
German ambafiador’s brother, was foon after betrothed to the 
emperor Peter [f. much againft her inclination; but he died of 
the tmall-pox, before the wedding-day. 

The following account of the celebration of a birth-day, has 
fomething pleafing in it, confidering the latitude of Peter 
fbure: 

* We have lately had a birth-day, which (though it happens 


"every year) has afforded more amufement than things of that nature 


generaily do. At was celebrated in the new hall that is juft finite’ 
whit 
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which is confiderably larger than St, George’s hall at Windfor. 
Though the day was very cold, the tioves kept it warm enough, and 
it was decorated with orange-trees and myrtles, in full bloom: thefe 
were ranged in rows that formed a walk on each fide of the hall, 
and only left room for the dancers in the middle. The walks on 
each fide gave the company opportunity to fit down fometimes, as 
they were hid from the prefence of the fovercign. he beauty, 
fragrance, and warmth of this new formed grove, when you faw 
nothing but ice and fnow through the windows, looked like en- 
chantment, and infpired my mind with pleafing reveries. In rooms 
adjoining were coffee, tea, and otherrefrefhments for the company, 
and when we returned into the hall, the mutic and dancing in one 

art. and the walks and trees filled with beaux and belles, in all 
their birth-day finery, infead of the thepherds and nymphs of Ar- 
cadia, made me fancy myfelf in Fairy-land, and ~haketpeare’s Mid- 
fummer Night's Dream was in my head all the evening ’ 

Another dive:fion, which they have in Rutha, is rather more 
fuitable to the climate: 
‘Dear Madam, Peteifburg, 1735. 

‘You are too inguifitive and fond of odd things, tor me to hope 
for pardon, if [ fhould not teil you of a new diverfion we have had 
at court this winter. ‘There is a machine made of boards, that 
goes from the upper ftory down to the yard; itis broad esough 
fora coach, with a little ledge on each fide. i his had water flung 
upon it, which foon froze, and then more was Hung. "till it was 
covered with ice of a coniiderable thicknefs, The ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court fit on fledees, and they are fet going at the 
top, and fly down to the bottoin; for the motion ts fv very {wift, 
that nothing but flying is a proper term. Sometimes, if thefe 
fledges meet with any refiltance, the perfon in them tumbles head 
over heels; that, I fuppofe, is the Joke. Every mortal that goes to 
court has been down this flide, as itis called, and no neck has 
yet been broken. I was terrified out of my wits for fear of being 
obliged to go dowa this fhocking place, for I had not only the 
dread of breaking my neck, but of being expoied to indecency 
too frightful to think on without horror, and 1 flayed away fome 
time almoft with the hopes that fomebody would break a limb, 
and puta flop to it; but at laft I was forced to appear. Some- 
body cried our, ‘* You have never been down,” as every one was 
glad their neighbour fhould be ferved as they had been. I was 
ready to die on hearing this, but her majeity faid, ‘* my prefent 
condition made it improper,” and fol was exculed If you take it 
in your head to come here while this latts, you mult be fure to have 
the fame excufe, or down you go.’ 

Childith as this amufement may appear, thofe who are fo fa- 
miliar with fnow and ice, are much in the right if they can 
occafionally convert the power of freezing, which attacks them 
foinceffantly, into diverfions that may fortify them againft it, 

We could with pleafure extend our éxtraéis, if we had room 
for them ; but what has been already produced will fhew what 
may be expected from the whole. N 
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Art. VI. A New and Complete Didionary of the Englifb Language, 
In which all the Words are introduced, the different Spellings pres 
ferved, the Sounds of the Letters occafionally diftinguifhed, the 
obfolete and uncommon Words fupported by Authorities, and the 
different ConflruStion and Ufes illuftrated by Examples. To 
which is prefixed, a comprehenfive Grammar. By John Ah, 
LL. D. Author of grammatical Inflitutes, or an eafy Introduétion 
to Dr. Lowth’s Englifh Grammar. vo. 2Vols. 125, Dilly 
and Baldwin. 1775. 


HESE volumes befpeak the favour of the Reader at fir 
opening, by exhibiting a large page of {mall clofe print; 
which aflures us, at leaft, of having good meafure in quantity, 
let the quality prove as it may. ‘Ihe Author ftates the pecu- 
liar merit of his Dictionary in the following terms: 

‘ The plan of this work is extenfive beyond any thing that 
has yet been attempted of the kind in the Englith language. It 
was intended to introduce not only all the appellatives or com. 
mon words, whether radical, derivative, or compound, obfo- 
lete, cant, or provincial; but all proper names of men and 
women, heathen gods and goddefles, heroes, princes, poets, 
hiftorians, wife men, and philofophers of {fpecial note, whether 
ancient or modern; of all the principal kingdoms, cities, towns, 
feas, and rivers in the known world, more elpecially of Great 
Britain and Ireland; of beafts, birds, fifhes, and infeés; of 
trees, plants, herbs, minerals, and foffils. The terms of art in 
chemiftry, pharmacy, heraldry, divinity, mathematics, mecha- 
nics, manufaftures, and hufbandry; the derivations from the 
ancient, modern, and learned languages, in which fpecial at- 
tention has been given to the mere Englith f{cholar, by a pro- 
per analyfis and full explanation of the originals; the various 
fenfes, with the ufe and conftruction illuftrated by examples, 
and fupported by authorities where any thing appeared to be un- 
common or doubtful ; the pronunciation pointed out, and affifted 
by a ncw method of placing the accent, and by notes on the 
founds of the letters, where 7# was judged neceflary ; the diffe- 
rent fpellings preferved and diftingaifhed, as ancient or modern, 
common or uncommon, cosrect or incorreét; and, in a word, 
every thing which might be thought requifite to render it 
worthy of the title it bears, and under which it is naw recom- 
mended to the Public: and all this to be comprized in as nar- 
row a compafs as poffible, left the fize fhould fuperfede. the 
‘intention of general ufefulnefs, and acceptance to the’ Englith 
reader.” . 

This defign was fo far ufeful as relates to obfolete words, 
and to fuch provincial, or fuch cant exprefions as may have 
forced their way into general ufe: one great purpofe of a dic- 
tionary, to common readers, being to inform them of the aCe 
cepted fenfe of bncommon words. Yet it muft be obferved that 
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3 diGionary fo indifcriminately filled, ceafes to be the ftore- 
houfe of pure and fterling language and notwithitanding the 
marks of diftinétion made ufe of, will be confulted with diffi- 
dence by thofe who aim at accuracy, Were it not alfo that 
every diQionary-writer is to recommend himfelf by excelling 
sll his predeceffors, it might be thought that proper names of 
perfons and places, have no natural claim to admiflion into a 
mere ditionary of words ; efpecially when it is confidered how 
bald and meagre geographical and perfonal defcriptions muft 
appear, when crouded into fuch unfuitable limits. There is 
indeed a very unneceflary, and therefore blameable redundancy 
in the geographical articles; which is giving the articles ad- 
jectively after the fubftantives; e.g. 

‘ Montcom’ery (/.) the fhire town of Montgomeryfhire 
in Wales ; it has a market on Tuefday, fends one member to 
parliament, and Is 161 miles from London. 

‘Montcom’ery (adj. from the fub.) belonging to Mont- 
gomery, made at Montgomery. 

¢ MonTGom’ERYSHIRE (f. from Montgomery) a county in 
North Wales ; it contains forty-feven parifhes, and fix market 
towns, and fends two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Montgomery. 

© MonTGom ERYSHIRE (adj. from the fub.) belonging to the 
county of Montgomery, produced in the county of Montgomery.’ 

Such needlefs diftin@tions occupy more {pace colleftively than 
could well be fpared in fo clofe printed a work: and it is pre- 
fumed that no one who happens to fee ** The Montgomery- 
fhire and Yorkfhire houfe,” under an alehoufe fign, will think 
of having recourfe to a dictionary, to expound the meaning of 
the infcription. What is implied by ** Herefordfhire cyder and 
Chefhire cheefe,” will be as little liable to mifconftruétion, 

The names of perfons introduced, though they feldom furnifh 
more information than that they are the names of men or wo- 
men, are more prolific than even thofe in geography: thus, 
for inftance, Pythagoras, like fome reprodu@tive animals, pro- 
duces fix dependant articles branching from it, fubftantives as 
well as adjectives ; and Pyrrho, juft above it, generates four ! 

Compounds with uv, are aftonifhingly multiplied ; fome of 
them we will venture to pronounce no where elfe to be found. 
Compounds with the adverb well have no proper place in a dice 
tionary, well, being a diftinét word itfelf, and remaining dif- 
tinét without coalefcing with that to which it is applied: with 
fill lefs propriety are Latin law phrafes introduced ; as Felo de 
te, Non compos mentis, &c. Dictionary-makers have long been 
told, that great as their authority may be over fingle words, it 
does not extend to two words put together. 

P 4 Though 
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Though thefe remarks carry the appearance of objedtions to 
Dr. Ath’s conduct in this laborious tatk, 1t may be hinted, that 
they are not complaintsof deficiency, but of redundancy; a fault 
rather uncommon, and thercfore pardonable in undertakings of 
this mature. To be fupptied with the various inflexions of 
words from the fame root, is no {mall advantage; nor is the 
admiffion of fuch barbarous terms as are occafionally obtruded 
on us, altogether without the plea of utility, though at the 
fame time fubject to the hazard of ftamping a degree of cur- 
rency on them: its copioufnefs will recommend it ftrongly asa 
popular dictionary, if it fhould not become a ftandard of au- 
thority. 

Indeed both compiler and publifhers feem to have produced 
this work as an inftance of literary generofity,’in an age when 
the liberality of either authors or bookfellers has not been much 
celebrated. ‘Two volumes fo full of matter, are feldom feen, 
and though the print is neceffarily {mall, it is obvious that dice 
tionaries are not for continued reading, but for occafional con- 


fultation. N, 


Art. VIL. The Defe&s of Police the Caufe of Immorality, and the con- 
tinya! Robberies committed, particularly in and about the Metropolis: 
With various Propofals for preventing Hanging and Tranfporta- 
tion: Likewife for the Eftablithment of feveral Plans of Police on 
a permanent Bafis, with refpect to common Resears 5 the Regu- 
lation of Paupers; the peaceful Security of Subjects; and the mo- 
ral and political Conduct of the People: Obfervations on the Rev. 
Mr. Hetherington’s Charity ; and the mott probable Means of re- 
lieving the Blind. In Twenty-nine Letters to a Member of Par- 
liament, by Jonas Hanway, Elq. 4to. 6s. Boards. Dodfley, 
&c. 1775+ 


HAT the defects in the police of a country are as likely 

to flow from a general depravity in morals, as to pro- 

duce it, is the opinion of the ingenious author of the Irenarch*; 
who pleads that the prefent ftate of our morals will not fufer 
juftices of the peace to carry certain laws into ftrict execution: 
hence he fays they are obliged to temporize, and accommodate 
their conduct to the prefent bias of manners, If this be the 
real fact, it follows that vice is continually gathering ftrength 
againft law, and progreffively prevailing over it; and that 
the profperity of a ftate producing its decline, is no vifionary 
notion. If we may be indulged with the liberty of Jaunch- 
ing a little from fuch data into the regions of acknowledged {pt- 
culation, the old world may be fuppofed now yielding to decay; 
while virtue, arts, and empire, are fpringing up in the new. 
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* See Review, vol. L. p. 191. 
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To proceed yet farther, it may be added, that by the time pro- 
fperity and luxury may have fown the feeds of ruin there, 
we may be fufficiently barbarifed and prepared for a revival 
here, Such cbbing and flooding of human attainments, are too 
fow to have their periods recorded ; and how many tides of 
his nature may have already taken place, is an inquiry far be- 
ond human invettigation ! . 

So defultory a writer as Mr, Hanway, will furely excufe this 
little excurfion, occafioned by the firft pofition aflumed in his 
title, and the recollection of a late writer who concludes the 
direct contrary: we do not prefume to decide politively be- 
tween them, but will leave it to exercife the Reader’s ing@nuity. 
Mr. Hanway is a gentleman whofe pablic fpirit is well known 
and acknowledged, and his prefent publication contains a great 
number of important truths, that merit the ferious attention of 
our governors ;—when they are extricated from that intangle- 
ment into which they have moft difagreeably precipitated them- 
felves, without the comfortable hope of an honourable difen- 
agement on either hand. 

The principal point Jaboured by the Author is to convince 
usof the mifchievous tendency of the promifcuous aflociation 
of prifoners in our gaols, where perfons committed for flight 
crimes are inftructed and hardened by the pernicious countfels 
of old offenders, § This indifcriminate mixture is the rock 
upon which we run, as if we determined to be wrecked! To 
place young perfons, whofe minds are fufceptible of every kind 
of imprefion, on a common level with the moft notorious fe- 
lons!—Good God! will not fuch youths, already prone to 
evil, drink deep at the fountains of iniquity?’ Our prifons, 
fays Mr. H. are admirably calculated to promote thofe acquaint- 
ances and communications which undoubtedly militate againft 
the great purpofe for which men are imprifoned. He would 
therefore have all prifoners kept apart from each other *, and 
teafon pleads ftrongly in favour of it; that they may not be 
contaminated by profligate aflociations, but be driven by foli- 
tude to wholefome reflections tending to reformation. Our be- 
nevolent Author produces a great number of arguments to cn- 
force a plan too evident to need many ; but thefe are inter- 
mingled with fo much vague declamation upon other inciden- 
tal matters, that it muft tire any lover of clofe reafoning, not- 
withftanding all the refpect he may retain for fo zealous an ad- 
vocate for the public good. In truth, Mr. Hanway’s mind 
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* It has been faid that the late extraordinary robbery of Mr. Con- 
ade houfe, in Effex, was planned in Newgate, by Reading and 
's aflociates, whofe firft acquaintance with each other commenced 
Within the walls of that prifon, 
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teems with f{chemes for aflociations, fubfcriptions, and publi¢ 
undertakings, enough to occupy all the thoughts, all the time, 
and all the money, of thofe who have any thoughts, time, or 


money, to fpare. N 
~t 





Art. VIII. Readings on Statutes, chiefly thofe, affecting the Adminif. 
tration of public Fuflice, in criminal and civil Cafes; paffed in the 
Reign of his late Majefty King George Il. Containing the Occafion 
of the Rife, and the Progrefs of the Bills, to their receiving le. 
giflative Sanction, &c. The Whole chronologically digefted, and 
illuftrated with Notes, References, and Obfervations: Likewife, 
an Addrefs to the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, &, 
By Jehn Rayner the younger, a Member of the faid Society. 4to, 
gs. Boards. J. brown, Wardrobe-court, Dottor’s Commons, 


HE title to this work is rather indefinite than defcriptive 
T of its objects, with any degree of legal precifion; nor 
does the reafon Mr. Rayner gives for expreffing himfelf fo 
generally, clearly point out his particular meaning to our ap- 
prehenfions. He fays, * We * purpofely entitle this work Read- 
ings on Statutes; for when it is confidered, that there are to be 
found among them obfolete, expired, temporary, and repealed 
acts, to entitle our compilation ** Readings on the Statutes,” 
would be giving them a falfe and an abfurd title.’ But if his 
readings do not extend to a// the ftatutes of that reign, it does 
not appear how the retaining or rejecting the article, the, limits 
the defcription of thofe which are feleéted : and the fale upon 
which the work is planned fhould have been explained, that the 
purchafer might know in what kind of adventure he was folis 
cited to embark, It isin our power to inform the Reader that 
this publication includes only the 1 and 2 Geo. If. but we 
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* On another occafion Mr. R. feems confcious that egotifms are 
difagreeable, nor does converting them into nofraci/ms, if the term 
is admiflible, render them in any degree more pleafing: it is ex- 
tremely eafy to write imperfonally ; and in the prefent inftance he 
might have faid, This Work was purpofely entitled, Ec. His preface 
is indeed peculiarly in the regal ftyle, particularly the laft paragraph 
but one, which at length concludes in the fingular number as follows: 
‘ As we have no learned or ingenious friends to thank for hints, 
nor been aflifted by perfons, whofe names we fhould think it an ho- 
nour to be at liberty to mention, therefore we our/elves only, mut 
be wholly anfwerable for the contents of thefe theets, and though we 
are confcious of many imperfections, which muft render them much 
lefs deferving the profeflional reception, yet we prefume to rely with 
confidence on the public’ candour, as we have always ‘obferved it 
generoufly beftowed on venial defects, when it appeared upon the 
whole, that the intentions of the Author were well difpofed towards 
the profeflion, of which it is the heighth of oxr ambition, not to be 
confidered an abjolute unworthy member 
havé 
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have met with nothing expreflive of the intended or fuppofed 
yantity to which the whole may amount. 

Mr. Rayner’s addrefs to the Society of the Inner Temple, to 
which he belongs, {tates his complaint of being excluded from 
the late lifts of Commiffioners of Bankrupt, after having ferved 
‘a that capacity for eleven years: he was it feems charged 
with an article of mifbehaviour, from which he vindicated him- 
felf to the Lord Chancellor ; but whether his juftification was 
not deemed fufficient, or whether fome frefh offence was taken *, 
he has not been fortunate enough to procure a reftoration. 

Mr, Rayner appears to be a lawyer of confiderable reading, the 
fruits of which he produces freely ; fometimes to the furnifhing 
very good and pertinent information, and at other times for no 
other difcoverable reafon than becaufe he had enough ready at 
hand. Indeed, he overlooks nothing ; for in quoting a paflage 
from Sir James Burrow, in his preface, where that Gentleman 
tranfiently makes u’e of the familiar phrafe of feeking a needle in 
a bottle of hay; Mr. R. in a note to the word bettie, cenfures it, 
in the following folemn manner: ‘ A bottle of hay! Though the 
trite, we fubmit, to be a very frrange expreffion, and a Jottle 
very inapplicable to hay ; we therefore prefume to hazard a con 
jecture on the occafion, which is, to fubftitute, * a trufs of hay” 
in its flead ; fearching for a needle in a trufs of hay, is fure 
much more a labour in vain, than in a dottle or pottle of hay 
but if the authority of our lexicographers weighs any thing, 
we may ftill feek the needle in the old bottle, to as little purpofe 
as in Mr, Rayner’s trufs +. 

The nature of the readings here made on the ftatutes is thus 
explained ; 

* The intended work will confift of thofe ftatutes chiefly, 
that concern the adminiftration of juftice, either in criminal or 
in civil cafes; for which purpofe we fhall give the hiftory of 
the ftatute law, by confidering the occafion of the rife, and the 
progrefs of the bills through both Houfes of Parliament. In 
order to profecute this part of our plan, we fhall confult and 
abftract the debates, fpeeches, and protefts made, on the bills 
paling through the neceflary parliamentary forms, till they ob- 
tain the royal aflent, In our expofition, we fhall make the 
reader acquainted with the arguments of council, together with 
the opinions and determinations of the courts of juttice ; 
whereby the moft obfcure and difficult points, in the ftatute 
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* As his publickly advertifing for bankrupt bufinefs, as an agent 
or folicitor. 


] t “ Bottle of hay,” isa phrafe ftill ufed in many parts of Eng- 


and. It means a large bundle; or, as much hay, &c. as aman can 
fatty, by the help of his pitchfork. 
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Jaw, will be (we hope) fully and fatisfactorily explained, The 
debates, fpeeches, and protefts, we fhal! felect principally from 
orders, refolutions, votes, journals, and records ; and the ar. 
guments, opinions, and decifions, from acts of parliament, ex. 
plaining, amending, or altering aéts of parliament; eafes on 
appeals, in the Houfe of Lords; rules, trials, and reports jy 
the fuperior courts of Weitminfter Hall; and many other par. 
liamentary proccedings, judicial commentaries, and treatifes, 
MSS. as well as printed, relative to the law and conttitution; 

The hiftory of aéts of parliament, fo far as circumftances 
can be collected, wil! undoubtedly be of fome affittance in dif. 
covering the real fpirit of them, which, Mr. Rayner oblerves, 
is not always truly exprefled in their preambles. But it is 
obvious that the defeét will be moftly found in our ancien 
ftatutes, while hiftorical circumflances can only be given of 
recent ais: hence the propofed affiftance does not apply to 
the difficulty. It may alfo be obferved, that however clear 
Mr. R. may be in his own mind, he does not always preferve 
that clearnefs in his expreffions neceflary to throw light on 
the laws upop which he is commenting. Thus in his reading 
on 2 Geo. II. c, 25. onthe fubject of perjury, he fays, among 
other things, 

‘© Shakefpeare’s play of Richard the Second, opens witha 
proper caution to all judges and jurors, in criminal cafes, to 
attend moit carefully to the principle or motive, by which the 
accufer appears to be actuated, that the credit of his teftimony may 
be rated accordingly.” ‘This is the obfervation of a very modern 
ingenious female dramatic critic. 

‘ The mercy of juries will oftentimes make them ftraina 
point, and bring in larceny to be under the value of twelve- 
pence, when it is in reality of much greater value; this lenity 
Mr. Juftice Blackfione emphatically terms picus perjury. 

‘ jt is admitted, that juries of life and death, may, under 
the above fanction, find a prifoner, for ftealing large quantities 
of gold and filver plate, watches, jewels, &c. guilty of fealing 
to the value of thirty-nine fhillings only, in order to prevent 
his being hanged, and this too under the dire@tion of the court. 

¢ It is alfo in common experience, for fuch juries, in cafe 
any circumftances appear on the trial of the culprit, fo far i 
his favour, as to induce them to endeavour to fave his lif, 
(though they actually bring him in guilty of Death) to recom 
mend {uch prifoner, as a proper object for the exercife of royal 
mercy; this recommendation we take leave to confider pias 
perjury too, but whith, contrary to that, we have been dif- 
courfing of, may tend to the unjuft execution of a criminal, 
whom his jury are of opinion ought not to fuffer death ;. they 


conceiving the law, whereon he ftands indicted, to be an 
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aw, as may be inferred from this recommendation of the cri- 
minal to the throne of mercy ; wherefore we wilh that juries 
would, in future, adopt prous perjury for the purpote of acquit- 
jal, and not mercly for that of recommendation. 

‘ In anfwer to the objection, that the jury are bound by their 
oath of office, to pafs between the king and the prifoner, ac- 
garding to ibe evidence; itis to be obferved, that in the above 
cafes of Jarceny, the jury do not give their verdict according ta 
she evidence, or acerding to thetr own real opinion or belief ; the 

udges, and not the Law, countenance the above pious peryury 5 
for they oftentimes determine and direct, contrary to the ex- 
prefs letter of the law (though they are upon oath to adhere 
thereto) in moft cafes, wherein they confider the law in qucf- 
tion, an hard Jaw. ‘Therefore, as in other cafes, the jury may 
be as well inclined to favour the prifoner, as in the above of 
larceny; but that they cannot do it in that way, by reafon of 
the nature of the different cafes, they ought, we apprehend, to 
agquit and not merely recommend; for fhould {uch a recommen~ 
dation ever happen to be rejected, as it may; let the jury con- 
fider what would be their fituation, as they would then have 
caufed murder to be committed, by means of perjury.’ 

It may be remarked, that our Judges are not treated with the 
preateft reverence, in being prefented with a * proper caution’ 
from an old play, through the medium of a * female dramatic 
critic.” The cenfure of pious perjury, produced from Judge 
Blackftone, is much more clear in his Commentaries, where 
the blame falls on the feverity of our criminal laws, than ia 
the hands of Mr. R. who aims his cenfure at the judges and jury. 
A criminal may be under fuch circumftances as to oblige a jury 
toconvict him according to the letter of the law, that they may 
avid perjury, and to intitle him to their recommendation for 
mercy, according to their ideas of equity, that they may dif- 
chagge their confciences: a cafe which materially differs from 
om-where the jury have a difcretionary latitude of determining 
the degree of guilt according to the ancient Saxon pecuniary 
meafure, which apportions the degree of punifhment to it in 
the firft inftance. It remains with the Reader on the Statute, to 
thew how the humane act of fimple recommendation for mercy, 
from the rigour of law, can be conftrued into perjury of any come 
plexion. They are no more accountable for the event of their 
recommendation, than for the feverity of the law which they 
with to mitigate. If we rightly apprehend the meaning of the 
lat paragraph, our Author advifes juries to actual perjury, to 
wold his conftru@ive perjury. 


‘ rom the reading on 2 Geo. II. c. 28. fo far as relates to 
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f licenfing inns and alehoufes, it appears probable that a per- 
on May read more than he can digeft; or the following ftrange 
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note would not have had four authorities referred to, for the 


fupport of crude puerile remarks. When Mr. R, juftly ob. 
ferves that the acts relating to tipling in alehoufes cannot now 
be carried into execution; he adds below, 

¢ For the juftnefs of our obfervation, that the manners of the 
people have an influence on the legiflature of this country, and 
that even religion itfelf is difcountenanced, for the Ppurpote of 
raifing a revenue; we need only refer the Reader to the ftatute 
book of the prefent reign; where he will find that the legiflature, 
inftead of {uppreffing or checking the general difpofition to 
prophane the Lord’s Day; coniider it not only as a venial 
folly and weaknefs, but even as a laudable and happy turn of 
mind, and therefore wifh it to prevail univerfally, and upona 
moral certainty that it will tolerate and encourage it, and have 
fo far availed themfelves of it, as to deuble the to//s at the turn. 
pikes, near the metropolis, on Sundays only. See 5 Geo. III, 
chap. 13. Whereas by the law of the land, it is penal net to 
go to church, on a Sunday; nor is the hundred liable to an- 
{wer damages, to the party robbed, in cafe he be robbed ona 
Sunday, unlefs it be in going to, or coming from church, 
Stra. Rep. 406. Com. Rep. 345. 

¢ Again; the portico belonging to the chapel, in Great 
Queen-ftreet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was confiderably leffened 
by virtue of aclaufe in one of the paving acts; and that be- 
Jonging to the Pantheon in Oxford Road, was built by virtue 
of an exprefs claufe in another of thofe acts. See 10 Geo. Ill. 
chap. 23. fect. 32. O tempora! O mores!” 

Officious advice, however honeft and wholefome, is feldom 
grateful; and yet we cannot avoid hinting our opinion that 
Mr. R. might convert his extenfive knowledge of the law to 
better purpofes, both for himfelf and others, by practifing it as 
a profeffion (for which we fuppofe he is well qualified). than 
by lecturing on it as a {cience, N, 





Art. IX. Whe Life of Petrarch. 2Vols. 8vo. 123 fewed, 
Buckland. 1775. 


N the Appendix to the thirty-ninth volume of our Review, 
we gave an account of the very curious and _ entertaining 
work, of which we have now before us an abridged tranflation. 
We acquainted our Readers, that the AZemoirs for the Life of 
Petrarch (in 3 vols. 4to.) exhibit, befide what relates to: his Life, 
a picture of the literary, ecclefiaftical, and political ftate of the 
times in which he lived ; that they contain a fhort but ditting 
view of the characters of the principal. perfons with whom 
Petrarch was connected, and. of the. moft remarkable events if 
the hiliory to Italy during the period wherein he lived; z 
the 
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they are replete with literary and political anecdotes, many of 
which are not generally known ; that the Author gives a more 
gitinct and fatisfaétory account of the revival and progrefs of 
literature in Itély than 1s to be met with any where elfe, to- 
ether with many Curious particulars relating to it; that an air 
of impartiality and love of truth appears through the whole of 
his work; that he feems perfectly well acquainted with the 
hiftory of Italy in the fourteenth century 5 that there is an eafe 
and dignity in his ftyle well fuited to his fubject ; and that it 
is impoflible to read him attentively, without having an high 
opinion of his tafte, his judgment, his exactnefs, and his 
defty. 

much is the character we gave of the Memuirs for the Life of 
Prtrarch, and we are happy to be confirmed in our opinion of 
that work, by the approbation it has met with from fome of 
the beft judges in the republic of letters, 

As no life of Petrarch, nor any tranflation of his writings 
has ever appeared in Englifh, the Public is certainly much 
obliged to the ingenious Adrs. Dobfon for her abridged tranfla- 
tion of fo voluminous and expenfive a work ; the Englifh reader, 
in particular, for whofe amufement the tranflation is princi- 
pally intended, will, we doubt not, think himfelf under pe- 
culiar obligations to her, for introducing him to an intimate 
acquaintance with one of the greateft geniufes that modern 
Italy can boaft, and whofe memory muft be ever dear to every 
friend to literature. 

As to the tranflation, we have compared feveral parts of it 
with the original, and have not found it either deficient in point 
of accuracy or elegance. Mrs. Deb/on’s eafy, natural, and un- 
affected manner, gives it, indeed, much of the air of an ori- 
ginal work ; her abridgment of the French Memoirs, too, is 
very judicious, and her obfervations in the preface, and at the 
conclufion of her work, cannot fail of giving her readers a ver 
favourable idea of her charaéter and difpofition. Part of what 
the fays in her preface is as follows : 

‘ To render the chara¢ter of Petrarch the more interefting, I have 
omitted fome tedious and minute difcuffions, which appeared to 
me as barren of initruction, as deftitute of amufement ; and all thofe 
private obfervations of my author (except that on the Decameron) 
which feem to be fuggefted to every thinking reader by the facts 
themfelves. And with {till more reafon I have avoided every reflec- 
tion that arofe in my own mind on the reading and tranflating thefe 
memoirs, except a few remarks with refpect to the charatters of Pe- 
trarch and Laura, particularly at the clofe of their lives, which I 
thought myfelf obliged to make. 

‘ And T have the rather guarded againft all fuch prolix and in- 
trulive digreflions, that might have room to dwell minutely upon 
“very part of Petrarch’s private character, and his admirable letters, 

thus 
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thus to exhibit him encircled with his friends, and in the familig 
circumflances of life. It is in thefe fituations the heart difclofes js. 
felf without difguife or referve ; all its intricacies are laid open, and 
we are enabled to form a true judgment of its chara&ter: an obj 
which next to the great Author of Nature, is certainly the moft im. 
portant to contemplate, as a warning, or as a pattern to the human 
mind, 

‘ And perhaps few characters have fet in a ftronger light the ad. 
vantage of well regulated difpofitions than that of Petrarch, from 
the contraft we behold in one particular of his life, and the extreme 
mifery he fuffered from the indulgence of an affeftion, which though 
noble and delightful when jaftly placed, becomes a reproach anda 
torment to its pofeffor, whenever direéled to an improper objet, 
For, let us not deceive ourfelves or others; though (from the cha. 
racter of Laura) they are acquitted of all guilt in their perfonal in. 
tercourfe, yet as fhe was a married woman, it is not poffible on the 
principles of religion and morality to clear them from that juf cen. 
fure which is due to every defection of the mind, from thofe laws 
which are the foundation of order and peace in civil fociety, and 
which are ftamped with the facred mark of divine authority. 

‘ In this particular of his character, therefore, it is fincerely hoped 
that Petrarch will ferve 2s a warning to thofe unhappy minds, who, 
partaking of the fame feelings under the like circumftances, but not 
yet fuffering his mifery, may be led, by the contemplation of it, by 
a generous regard to the honour of human nature, and by a view to 
the approbation of that all-feeing Judge who penetrates the moft fe. 
cret receffes of the heart, to check every unhappy inclination in its 
birth, and deftroy, while yet in their power, the feeds of thofe paffions 
which may otherwife deftroy them, 

‘ As to the cavils or cenfures of thofe who, incapable of tender. 
nefs themfelves, can neither enjoy the view of it when prefented in 
its moft perfect form, nor pity its fufferings, when, as in this work, 
they appear unhappily indulged beyond the bounds of judgment and 
tranquillity ; to fuch minds] make no addrefs ; well convinced, that 
as no callous heart can enjoy, neither will it ever be in danget of 
being milled by the example of Petrarch, in this tender but unfor- 
tunate circumftance of his charaéter. 

‘ To fufceptible and feeling minds alone Petrarch will be ever 
dear. Such, while they regret his feelings and confider them a 
warnings to themfelves will love his virtues; and, touched by the 
glowing piety and heart-felt contrition which often impreffed his 
foul, will ardently defire to partake with him in thofe pathetic and 
fublime reficctions, which are produced in grateful and affectionate 
hearts, on reviewing their own lives and contemplating the works 
of God. 

‘ It is too worthy of our notice here to be omitted, that a mat 
who was the firft genius of the age in which he lived, and whofe fo- 
ciety was foaght and delighted in by perfons of the higheft rank and 
learning, thought it no derogation to his talents or politenefs, t 
introduce facred and moral obfervations both in his Ietters and cot 
verfation, 
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manly features, eyes full of fire, a blooming complexion, and 
countenance that befpoke all the genius and fancy which fhone forth 
in his works, In the flower of his youth, the beauties of his perfon 
were fo very ftriking, that wherever he appeared he was the objet 
of attention. He poffeffed an underftanding active and penetrating, 
a brilliant wit and a fine imagination. His heart was candid, and 
benevolent, fufceptible of the moft lively affections, and infpired 
with the nobleit fentiments of liberality. 

‘ But his failings muft not be concealed. His temper was on fome 
occafions violent, and his paffions headftrong and unruly. A warmth 
of conititution hurried him into irregularities, which were followed 
with repentance and remorfe. ‘* I can aver, fays he, that from the 
bottom of my foul I deteft fuch fcenes.”” And in another place, “| 
fometimes acted with freedom, becaufe love had not yet become an 
inhabitant of my breaft.”” No effential reproach however could be 
caft on his manners till after the twenty-third year of his age, The 
fear of God, the thoughts of death, the love of virtue, and thofe 
principles of religion which were inculcated by his mother, preferved 
him from the furrounding temptations of his earlier life. —— 

‘ On Sunday in the Holy Week, at fix in the morning, the time 
of matins, Petrarch going to the church of the monattery of St. Claire, 
faw a young lady, whofe charms inftantly fixed his attention. She 
was dreffed in green, and her gown was embroidered with violets, 
Her face, her air, her gait, were fomething more than mortal, Her 
perfon was delicate, her eyes tender and fparkling, and her eye- 
brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her fhoulders 
whiter than {now ; and the ringlets were interwoven by the fingers 
of Love. Her neck was well formed, and her complexion animated 
by the tints of nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate. When 
fhe opened her mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearls and the 
fweetnefs of rofes. She was full of graces, Nothing was fo foft as 
her looks, fo modeft as her carriage, fo touching as the found of her 
voice. An air of gaiety and tendernefs breathed around her, but fo 
pure and happily tempered, as to infpire every beholder with the 
fentiments of virtue : for fhe was chafte as the fpangled dew- drop of 
Me morn.—Such, fays Petrarch, was the amiable Laura, and he 
adds : 

‘* Till this moment, Iwas a ftranger to Love; but its brighteft 
flame was now lighted up in my foul.—Honour, virtue, and the 
graces; a thoufand attractions, a thoufand amiable converfations— 
thefe, O Love! are thy tender ties! Thefe are the nets in which 
thou haft caught me.—How was it poflible for me to avoid this la 
byrinth, a labyrinth from which Isfhall never efcape.” 

In another fonnet ; ‘* Hitherto I feared not love. My affee 
tions, cold as ice, formed around my heart a chryftal rampart. 
Tears were ftrangers to my eyes: my fleep was undifturbed: and 
faw with aftonifhment in others, what I had never experienced i 
myfelf. Such havel been! Alas! what am Lnow?” 

** Nature formed you, fays Petrarch, the moft ftriking model of 
her own power. When I firit beheld you, what emotions ! Nothing 


¢an efface the impreffion you then made. When I begin to a of 
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‘rits are chilled ; when I open my lips, my voice faulters 
ind tops) What powers of harmony can equal fuch a fubjeét ?” 

¢ Various have been the opinions concerning Laura. From 2 

comparative view of them with the few particulars to be found of 
her private life, colleted from the archives of the houfe of Sade; 
and from the writings of Petrarch, it appears fhe was the daughter 
of Andibert de Noves, a Chevalier, and that her mother’s name was 
Ermeflenda. The houfe of Noves held the firft rank at Noves, a 
town of Provence, two leagues from Avignon, and Laura had a 
houfe in that city where fhe paffed a part of the year. Her father 
left her a handfome dowry on her marriage, which was made by her 
mother when fhe was very young, with Hugues de Sade; whofe fa- 
mily was originally of Avignon, and who held the firft offices 
there.’ 
In order to cure himfelf of his paffion, and indulge his tafte 
for letters, Petrarch refolved to fix his refidence at Vauclufe, 
where he bought a little cottage with a {mall field adjoining, to 
which he retired with no other companions than bis books. 

‘ Vauclufe is one of thofe places, in which nature delights to ap- 

ar under a form the moft fingular and romantic. Towards the 
coaft of the Mediterranean, and ona plain beautiful as the vale of 
Tempe, you difcover a little valley, enclofed by a barrier of rocks 
in the form of a horfe-fhoe. ‘The rocks are high, boid, and gro- 
tefque: and the valley is divided by a river, along the banks of 
which are extended meadows and paftares of a perpetual yerdure, 
A path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads in gentle wind. 
ings to the head of this vaft amphitheatre. ‘There, at the foot of an 
enormous rock, and direétly in front, you behold a prodigious ca- 
vern hollowed by the hand of Nature : and in this cavern arifés a 
fpring, as celebrated almoft as that of Helicon. 

‘ When the waters of the fountain are low; you may enter the 
cavern: the gloom of which is tremendous. It is a double cavern, 
The opening into the exterior, is an arch fixty feet high; that of 
the interior, thirty. Near the middle of the cavern, you {ce an oval 
bafon, the longeft diameter of which is one hundred and eight feet ; 
and into this bafon, without jet or bubble, rifes that copious ftteam, 
which forms the river Sorgia. ‘Chere is a common report that this 
fountain has never been fathomed. May not this proceed from the 
a iffuing with great impetuofity at the bottom, and thus forcine 

ack the lead and line? However this may be, you fee nothing but 
an expanfe of water, fmooth and tranquil.—— 
Pte sg flate of the fountain, the water falls away through 
s under the rocks, and afterwards returns to the day; 
Oe agen its Courfe 2s ariver. But during the fwell about 
stontnee equinox, and fometimes alfo after heavy rains, there is an 
rs ung accumulation, The waters roll on with a lofty head to 
aco the cavern, and are precipitated and dafhed along the 
i the noife of thunder. The tumult however foon ceafes ; 
Waters are peaceably received into a deep and commodio: : 
nel, and form a moft delightful ri . b] Noumea 

a gg g thal river, navigable to its very fource, 

ts progrefs divided into various branches, waters 
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many parts of Provence, receives feveral other flreams, reunites its 
branches, and falls into the Rhone near Avignon,’ , 

Such was the place of Petrarch’s retreat: but alas! the tor. 
ments of love ftill purfued him; rocks and woods, the wildeft 
and moft folitary fituations, availed nothing, and all his efforts 
to get rid of his paflion were vain and fruitiefs.—Of the man. 
ner in which he lived in this retreat, he gives an account jn 
one of his letters : 

«¢ Here I make war upon my fenfes, and treat them as my ene. 
mies. My eyes, which have drawn me into a thoufand difficulties, 
fee no longer either gold or precious flones, or ivory or purple; 
they behold nothing, fave the firmament, the water, and the rocks, 
The only female who comes within their fight, is a {warthy old wo. 
man, dry and parched as the Lybian defarts. My ears are no longer 
courted by thofe harmonies of inftruments or voices which have of- 
ten tranfported my foul: they hear nothing but the lowing of cattle, 
the bleating of iheep, the warbling of birds, and the murmars of 
the ftream. 

‘s | keep filence from morn to night. ‘There is no one to con- 
verfe with; for people conitantly employed, either in {preading their 
nets, or taking care of their vines and orchards, have no knowledge 
of the intercourfes of the world, or the converfations of fociety. I 
often content myfelf with the brown bread of my old fitherman, 
and even eat it with pleafure ; and when I am ferved with white, I 
almoft always return it. 

‘© This old fifherman, who is as hard as iron, earneftly remon- 
firates againft my manner of life; {ays it is too hardy, and affures 
me I cannot long hold out. |] am on the contrary convinced, that 
it is more eafy to accuitom one’s felf to a plain diet, than to the 
luxuries .of a feaft. Figs, raifins, nuts, and almonds, thefe are my 
delicacies. 1am fond cf the fifth with which this river abounds; it 
is an entertainment to fee them caught, and I fometimes employ 
myfelf in fpreading the nets. As to my drefs, here is an entire 
change, you would take me for a labourer or a fhepherd. 

‘© My manfion refembles that of Cato, or Fabricius: my whole 
houfehold conti. «1 .2 dog, and my old fifherman. His cottage is 
contiguous to mine. when I want him, | call; when I no longer 
fiand in need of him, he returns to his cottage. I have made mj- 
felf two gardens, which pleafe me marvelloufly; I do not think 
they are to be equalied in all the world. And mutt I confefs to you 
a more than female weaknefs, with which I am haunted? I am po 
fitively angry, that there is any thing fo beautiful out of Italy. They 
are my I’ranfalpine Parnaffus. 

“* One of thefe gardens is fhady, formed for contemplation, and 
facred to Apollo. it hangs over the fource of the river, and is tet 
minated by rocks, or places acceflible only to birds. ‘The other 
nearer my cottage, of an afpect lef{s fevere, and devoted to Bacchuss 
and what is extremely fingular, it is in the middle of a rapid river 
The approach to itis over a ridge of rocks which communicates 
with the garden; and there is a natural grotto under the rock, which 


gives it the appearance of a ruttic bridge, Into this grotto, the 
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rays of the fun never penetrate. I am confident it much refembles 
‘the place, where Cicero fometimes went to declaim, It invites to 
SY richer I retreat during the noontide hours: my mornings 
areengaged upon the hills ; and my evenings, either in the mea- 
dows or in the garden facred to Apollo. At is {mall, but mott hap- 
pily fuited to roufe the moft fluggifh fpirit, and elevate it to the 
fies. Here would I mot willingly pafs my days, was I not too 
near Avignon, and too far from Italy. For why fhould I conceal 
this weaknefs of my foul! I love Italy, and J hate Avignon. The 
eftilential influences of this horrid place, empoifons the pure air of 
Vauclufe, and will compel me to quit my retirement.” 

The character Petrarch gives of his fifherman is as follows : 

“ He is an aquatic animal, brought up among fountains, and 
rivers, and feeking his livelihood in the rocks ; but a very good man, 
merry, docile, and obedient. ‘To fay fimply, that he was faithful, 
would be too little, for he was fidelity itfelt. He underitood agri- 
culture, and every thing relative to a country life. I: was a maxim 
with him, that whatever was fown the eighth of the ides of February, 
in the foil of Vauclufe, could not fail of being fruitful.” 

This honeft fifherman had a wife, of whom Petrarch has 
given the following defcription in a letter to one of his friends: 

‘“‘ Her face is fo withered, fo fcorched by the fun, that was you 
to fee her, you would think you beheld the defarts of Lybia or 
Ethiopia. If Helen, Lucretia, or Virginia, had poffeffed faces like 
her’s, Troy would have exited fill: ‘Carquin would not have been 
driven from his kingdom, nor Appius have died in prifon, But 
though the face of my farmer’s wife is black, nothing can be whiter 
than her foul. She does not feel the want of beauty ; and to look 
on her one would even fay, it became her to be ugly. No creature 
was ever fo faithful, humble, and laborious 

“* At the feafon when the grafhoppers can fcarcely fupport the 
heat of the fun, fhe paffes her life in the fields; her hardy fkin de- 
fies even the fury of the dog-days. At night, when fhe returns, fhe 
works in her houfe like a young perfon juit rifen from fleep. Never 
any complaints, never the leaft murmur, nothing that fhows the 


{malleft variation of temper efcapes her. She lies on a bed of leaves ; 


all her food is a black gritty bread ; her drink a fharp wine, which 
taftes like vinegar, and with which fhe mixes a great deal of water. 
If any one ad her with more delicate food fhe rejects it, be- 
caule it is not what fhe has been accuftomed to.” 

The foregoing extraéts may ferve as fpecimens of the enter- 
tainment to be met with in the Life of Petrarch, and there are, 
perhaps, few of our Readers {o void of curiofity as not to have 
recourfe to the work itfelf, which, we may venture to aflure 
them, w:ll contribute not a little both to their amufement and 
inftruction, 

We hall conclude this Article with the very pertinent and 
ueful reflections which Mrs, Dobfon makes at the clofe of her 


work: 
Q3 ‘We 
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* We have now, fays fhe, finifhed the account of Petrarch: ang 
when a life (if I may fo fpeak) paints itfelf, it would be a reproach 
to the reflection of the Writer, and avery ill compliment to the pes 
netration of the Reader, to attempt to draw it over again by a fum. 
mary of infipid affertions. I fhall therefore only remark one parti. 
cular which, with all feeling hearts, will apologife for that unfixed 
and variable temper fo juitly afcribed to Petrarch, and this was his 
tender and ardent paflion for Laura, which entirely unfettled him fos 
twenty years, and produced a rellleffnefs in his mind (not formed 
perhaps by Nature in the calmeit mould) through every fucceeding 
period of life. Had his profeflion and happy lot permitted him to 
have filled up the facred and delightful relations of a hufband and 
father: could he have brought up with tender and virtuous care the 
pledges of an honourable affection (as from the principles of hy- 
manity and juftice he did the innocent offspring of a difhonourable 
one) and thus given a public example of parental virtue: could he 
have rewarded with his efleem, and foothed with his attention the 
cares Of a tender mother and a faithful wife: how much would jt 
have promoted his happinefs, and heightened his worth! As it was, 
he frequently led the life of a wanderer, to whom the fweets of a 
kind and chearful home are unknown and unhoped for, to alleviate 
the toils of life, and the diftreffes of humanity ; and with the fine 
tafte for knowledge, the molt perfect fympathy with Nature, and the 
moft lively and pi€turefque imagination, he often felt all the lan- 
guor of difcontent. His heart was formed for tendernefs ; but alas! 
it fixed were its affections could not be facredly confirmed. This 
uncertain fpring of joy at laft entirely failed; and his friends one 
after another followed the fame beaten track. 

‘ From youth to manhood he was a prey to the keeneft fenfibility: 
from manhood to old age he was itruggling to recover a calm and 
virtuous ftate of foul; but, often pierced with regret for the hours 
he had loft in the early part of his life, and with forrow for the 
death of thofe he tenderly loved, he was continually interrupted in 
this great and noble purfuit. Whata ftriking leffon for youth! 
What an awful leffon for all human beings! to engage them to feize 
with ardour thofe fair and unruffed moments that may fix the mok 
pure and facred principles in their hearts, and lay the foundation of 
that folid peace through life, which once loit we have feen is never 
perfectly regained, not even under the influence and direétion of the 
brighteft underftanding and the moft fervent piety. 

*¢ Thofe Readers who have been interefted in the fortune of Pe- 
trarch, will pity his fate, admire his fublime and exalted genius, 
and revere his humble piety, which their candour, penetration, and 
fenfibility will draw out to life from this faint and imperfect repre 
fentation. | 

We muft not forget to mention, for the information of fuch 
of our Readers as are not acquainted with the period of time i 
which Petrarch lived, that it comprehends the greateft part of 
the fourteenth century. He died in 1373, at Padua, or at his 


country-houfe near that city, aged about feventy. W 
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vy We hope the Second Edition of this ** moft entertaining 
of all books,” as Mr. Mafon ftyles the original*, will have the 
jdvantage of a good Index : fuch helps being peculiarly wanted, 













































ce for occafional reference, to books which, like the prefent Mes 

rts moirs, abound with fuch a great variety of matter. ) 

rs * Life of Gray, p. 157. 4to. R. 

1§ 

ee Act. X. Whitaker's Hiftory of Manchefter, Vol. I. concluded. 

ing T has been generally fuppofed that our language was prima- ‘ 

to rily and almoft principally founded on the Saxon, Mr, : 

ad Whitaker has proved, notwithftanding, that the great fabric 

“i has been con{tructed with difierent materials, and that an am- 

vl le fhare of the Britz/h has contributed to the ground-wark, 

he Of this, the fpecimen he has given of his Englifh Britifh Dic- 

the tionary is an incifputable proof, whilit the moft obvious ety= 

it mons, furviving a period of twelve or thirteen hundred years, 

as, from the incorporation of the Britons with the Saxons, render 

a the evidence decifive. From his collection of Britifh terms, 

o too, the Welfh, the Armorican, the Cornifh, and the Irifh, 

. | appear to have been only fo many different dialects of one and | 

. the fame original language. His verbal refearches have been , 

5! truly philofophical, he has by no means contented himfelf with 

sis comparative appearances, or analogical refemblances: he has 

ne inveftigated the root of our words, caught the feminal form 

. that has fecretly germinated in them, are followed it up equally 

y: along the ftem and the branches, ‘This is the great end and 

nd object of etymological refearches. And by thefe laborious in- 

‘a guiries and collateral proofs, our learned Hiftorian has fuper- 

i feded the authority of Mr. Hume, who has faid that the 

| language was purely Saxon,” and has exploded the notion of 

Mr. Wanley and Dr. Hickes * that the Saxons borrowed not 

ott their letters from the Britons, but communicated their own to 

of them and to the Irifh.” 

er By thofe who have not confidered the comparative value of 

he money in ancient times, it is commonly matter of exclamation 
and envy, when the apparently low price of commodities in 

thofe times is recorded. A fat ox for four fhillings !—Glo- 

‘ tous days thofe, for roaft beef! fays the *fquire—But, an’t 

‘. am your worfhip, this fame ox might be dear enough. 

hy? Becaufe the value of a fhilling in thofe days was, upon 

h the loweft eftimate, equal to three pound now; Mr. Hume 

in tells you “* to five pound,” fo that your ox, you fee, coft 

of twelve pound at Jeaft, perhaps twenty. : 

is The following table of rates will fhew that every thing was 
Proportionably dearer in former times than in our own: | . 
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In the clofe of the feventh and beginning of the eighth century, 


Equal in 

compara - 

tive value 
.& & & £4) 
The firft year’s Board fora Foundling — 0 2 6 — 7 19 9 
The fecond year’s — — — 05 0 —I1s 9 4 
The third year’s ~-- —— — O12 2 — 37 160 g 

An ewe with her lamb till the 14th day) — a 
after Ealter —_ —_ —- -— 5 : £3 
A theep’s ficece ana a — 6 6 2 = 6'isig 
About the middle of the tenth century. 

A ram — —_ --- —- 004™ 1006 
A middling horfe —- — — 010 0 —30 0 9 
An ox — — _— —_ — 0 2 6 — 710 0 
Acow — _ -- _- —- © 1 8 = § 0 9g 
Afow — -- — — —- 0 C10 — 210 9 
A theep _-_ _—- — —- © © § — 159 


The fubje& of the ninth chapter of this work is the con- 
verfion of the Saxons to Chriftianity, the firft formation of our 
parifhes, and the firft eftablifhment of all our ecclefiattical 
ceconomy. It feems to be the object of Mr. Whitaker to con- 
tend, manibus pedibufque, to give every degree of merit to the 
Roman-Britifh antiquity. Thus he will not only have it give 
Jetters to the Saxons, but Chriftianity too; and he labours to 
prove, contrary to all received opinions, that even parochial 
divifions were eftablifhcd before their converfion. Of the 
origin of thofe divifions he gives the following elaborate ac- 
count: 

‘ The divifion of the kingdom into thofe ecclefiaftical diftrias, 
which are denominated parifhes, has been referred by different cri- 
tics to different periods of our hiftory. By fome it has been afcribed 
to Honorius, the fifth archbifhop of Canterbury, and the year 635 
or 636, by others it has been more fentibly attributed to his fuc- 
ceffor Theodore, who was confecrated to the fee in 668, and made 
the firft of our metropolitical vifitations the year following. Andit 
is carried much lower again by others, being fuppofed to have been 
the graduul and growing work of feveral centuries after the Saxon 
converfion. From this diverfity of opinion, the point thould feem 
to be one of thofe many particulars in the original annals of every 
nation, which will always remain undecided by the critic, becaul¢ 
he is tot furnifhed with fufficient information concerning them. 
But ths is not the cafe with the prefent. And it has been really 
confidered without a fufficient examination of the evidences, and 
rea'ly de'ermined without a proper attention to the proofs. 

‘ It we look with any accuracy into the ‘polity of our church, if 
the cariicit ftages of its eftablifhment; we fhall find notices occaé 
fionall, communicated, and facis incidentally recorded, that fhew 
the dioceies of it even then to have been aciually divided inta 


® pariihes, : 


‘ Before 
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‘ Before the middle of the feventh century, and within twenty= 
fve years after the converfion of Northumbria, we fee chor hes 
ere€ied in very quarter of the country, the clergy regularly adminif- 
tering in them, and the people every Sunday repairing to the one 
and attending on the other. Even at this early period, the N rthum- 
brians are exprefsly declared by their countryman and hiftorian, Bede, 
to frequent the churches in crouds, and liften to the voice of iniiruc- 
tion, conitantly and regularly every Sunday. And our anceftors of 
that time, therefore, were as much under the regimen of approe 

riated and refident paftors, as we ourfelves are at prefent. 

‘ A little later than this, but fill nearer to the moments of con- 
verfion, the fame appearances are obfervable in the kingdom or 
church of Mercia. A trifling fa& fhews it. And a fingle incident 
often lets in light upon the whole hiftory of a nation. The King 
of Mercia deit:oying Rochefter in 676, the Bifhop of the latter ap- 
plied to the Prelate of the former; received from him the poffeffion of 
achurch in Mercia, and a moderate quantity of land which was an- 
nexed to it; and there, engaged in the minifteries of a private cler- 
gyman, {pent the remainder of his days in peace. And before 676, 
therefore, the churches of Mercia had received an endowment of 
glebe, were pofleffed in fee-fimple, and had each its appointed mi- 
nilter regularly oticiating in them. 

‘ The formation of parifhes among the Saxons was cozval with 
their profeffion of Chriitianity. In Northumbria and Mercia we 
find them formed and eftablifhed, within twenty or twenty-five years 
only from their refpective converfions. And the Saxons in great 
meafure received the inftitution, together with their religion, from 
the intermingled Britons of the provinces. ‘The latter appear from 
the trifling remains that are faved of the Britifh churches, to have 
had their clergy in the fixth century, not collected into a monaftic 
body under the wing of the Bifhop, and detached by him in jour- 
nies through different parts of the diocefe ; but more judicioufly for 
rcligion fettled {eparately among the people, and more iatisfactorily 
to themfelves poffeffed of endowed churches. And in that melan- 
choly delineation which Gildas has given us of the clergy in his 
tine, overcharged as in all probability i: is by the colouring of zeal, 
he has mentioned fome convincing particulars of this nature. Bri- 
tain, he fays, had very many prieits and minifters at that time, men 
without wifdom and without fhame, poffefled of churches, but of- 
Aciating in them for gain, Thefe initructors of the people were the 
wort examples to them, banifhing perhaps a religious mother or 
religious fifters from their houfes, and introducing other women in 
their ftead, the ready minifters of their private pleafures. Their 
fars were ever open to the idle jefis and foolifi converfation of 
Worldly men about them. And they were particularly expert in all 
the doublings and windings of worldly bufinefs. They prefided over 
their particular flocks; but the people were daily eninared by the 

adnefs of their practices, and daily perifhed through the contagion 
of their vicioufnefs. They gained thetr admuifion to the holy order 
Py the influence of bribes. And the appropriated endowments of 
the churches were at once their inducement and rewarc. If ever 
ey exercifed hofpitality, they acted merely from a paflion for po- 

b ~~ pularity. 
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pularity. Though fathers, they were impure; and their fons were 


educated in the fame impurity. And they were equally unable to 
govern their own families, unqualified to minifter in the houfe of 
God, and unworthy to prefide over their particular flocks. Thefe 
are circumitances which clearly imply, and notices that actually de. 
clare, the interefts of religion to have been carefully confulted 
among the Britons, by a general difiribution of the clergy over the 
diocefs, by the afliznment of particular flocks to them, and the fet. 
tlement of particular fiipends upon them. 

‘ Such are the plain evidences of a parochial divifion of the king. 
dom in the earlieft ages. And it is furprizing to find them all either 
carelefsly cvcylooked or ignorantly negleed by the hiftorians, the 
antiquaries, and the lawyers that have fo frequently canvafled this 
fubje&t. They carry a decifive authority with them, They thew 
the falfity of thofe opinions, which attribute the general divifion to 
Honorius, to Theodore, or fome centuries after both. And they 
argue the parifhes to have been all formed at once immediately on 
the Saxon ‘ccnverfion, and even eitablifhed previoufly for ages 
among the Britons of the provinces. 

‘ And, from this infight into the polity of the Britifh and Saxon 
churches, we may perceive the folly of applying fome paflages in 
Bede, as they have been invariably applied by our hiltorians. They 
cannot be contradictory to the accounts which Bede has already 
given us, They are eafily reconcilable to them. And they actually 
confirm them. In his epiftle to Egbert, this very ufeful writer af- 
fures us upon the report of others, that in 734 there were many 
places in the Northumbrian kingdom; not towns, but villages, 
Villz, Viculi, or Agelli, and fuch villages only as were at a diftance 
from the parifh-churches, and fituated among the mountains aud 
forefts; in which, for many years together, not a clergyman ap- 
peared to inftru& them. And the ground-work of his charge was 
this, That the clergy of the times, who officiated in their churches 
every Sunday, often vifited the remoter villages in their parifhes, to 
preach to the inhabitants, baptize their children, vifit their fick, 
and perform the other duties of the paftoral care among them. In 
his general hiftory and life of Cudbert he himfelf informs us, that 
this pious clergyman, making little journies in the north in order 
to inftrnét the people, went chiefly to thofe villages, Villa or Vicull, 
that becaufe of their remote and hilly fituation were not vilited by 
the regular teachers. And, in other parts of his hiftory, he itl 
mates concerning the kingdom in general and the north of it 
particular, that about the middle of the feventh century, when the 
parifh-prieft accidentally vifited or any other clergyman cafually 
travelled through one of thefe villages, Ville or Viculi, he was t- 
ceived as the fervant of God, and requefted to preach to the people. 
All this fhews the largenefs of the firft parifhes in the north, mou 
of them including a length of woods within them, and many ¢X- 
tending, as thofe of Preftwich and Rochdale in the neighbourhood 
of Manchefter do at this day, a confiderable way into the adjoining 
mountains. But the complaint preferred by Bede is again intimate 
thirteen years afterward, in the third canon of Cuthbert at Clove: 
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‘ The fervices of every parifh church, among them, were cele. 
brated at feven periods of the day, which were called the canonicd] 
hours, and were three and fix in the morning, nine, twelve, and 
three, the evening, and the midnight. Thefe fervices were gene- 
rally chanted ; and, in a canon of 747, the prefbyters are commanded 
not to chatter like reciting bards in their offices, and either mar the 
compofition or confound the diftinCtion of the words by a theatrical 
pronunciation, but to follow the plain and holy melody of the 
church. And fuch as could not chant were permiited to read the 
fervice. Some parts of it were alfo fung, the cuftom being intro. 
duced into Northumbria by James the deacon, an attendant on Pav. 
linus; and every greater church and monaftery, even previoufly 
among the Britons, having choral fervice celebrated regularly in it, 
Since Maglocunus has left his monattic abode, fays Gildas in his 
epiftle, he hears no more the praifes of God in the fweetly modu. 
lated accents of young choirifters, and liftens no longer to the breath 
of ecclefiaftical melody. And the inftrumental mufic of the Britih 
churches is here diftinguifhed fufficiently from the vocal. Both the 
Britith and Saxon initruments were probably called the Organ or 
Organs. The Romans had an inflrument, which they equally de- 
nominated an organ; as Alexander Severus, fays his hittorian, Ly- 
ra, Tibia, Organo cecinit. Very early after the converfion of the 
Northumbrians, we find an inftrument of that name familiarly ufed 
in the fervices of the north; Alchfrid, the fon of king Ofwi, re- 
queiting Wilfrid to ftay with him about 660, to preach the word of 
God io him and the other Northumbrians, and be to thema fpi- 
ritual organ, voluntarily heightening the devotions of the church 
with its pious tones, And all England, fays the hiftory of Ramfey, 
Jamented the death of Edgar, the quires of the monafteries and their 
organs, cum verteretur in luctum chorus monachorum, organa in 
vocem flentium, But that grand combination of inftruments, which 
we now denominate fo, was abfolutely unknown in Europe at this 
period. Jt was the happy produdtion of Eafiern genius. And the 
firft that ever appeared in the weit of Europe, was fent by Confan- 
tine the Grecian emperor to Pepin of France in 756. The artifts 
of the weit availed themfelves of the prefent. Organs were con- 
ftructed on the continent and in the ifland, and erected in fome of 
of our cathedrals before the middle of the tenth century. And arch- 
bifhop Dunftan in the reign of Edgar prefented the church of 
Malmeibury with one, in which (according to the hiftorian’s defcrip- 
tion) the pipes were formed in certain mutical proportions of brefs, 
and the air was impelled through them by a pair of bellows. 

* When the office of the Eucharift began, a taper was lighted at 
the altar, and continued burning to the end of the fervice. And 
pretty certainly before, but undoubtedly after the Conqueft, in all the 
greater parifh churches of the kingdom, one was left burning day 
and night before the confecrated bread repofited over the altar. 
Thefe were all of wax, and very ear!y inclofed in lamps. When the 
windows of the church were once lined with pannels of glafs, its 
taper would foon be protected by a fcreen of the fame metal. And 
glafs-lamps were attually ufed in our churches very early in 
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. ry. ‘They were ufed in the north of the ifland. But 
SE ete aucily nhs. Mb inthe fouth, In thefe firft ages of the 
Saxon hiftory, learning and all the arts appear to have been more 
fuccefsfully cultivated in Northumbria, than in the foutherly parts 
of the kingdom. Northumbria produced fuch eminent fcholars in 
the eighth century, that one of them, Bede, was fent for to Rome 
to affiit the conclave in the difcuffion of fome articles of divinity ; 
another of them, Alcuin, became the tutor of Charlemagne in France, 
and inftruéted him in rhetoric, logic, and particularly aftronomy ; 
and the court of France was advifed to fend over fome youths to’ 
York for education. And the introduction of finer architects in 
fone into the ifland, the importation of large and valuable libraries 
into it, and the eftablifhment of a manufacture of window-glafs 
within it, were all of them them the happy efforts of refinement in 
the active {pirit of Northumbria. All of them were carried dire@ly 
from the continent to Northumbria, and the knowledge of them was 
actually limited to Northumbria for ages afterward. And this is 
plain from one little particular in the hiftory of Alfred, in which 
both the king and his hiftorian, near two centuries after the intro- 
duétion of glafs-lamps into the north, appear abfolutely unacquainted 
with them. To guard his wax-light from the wind, unconfcious of 
the lamps that had been long ufed in Northumbria and particalarly 
mentioned by Bede, the king invented an awkward lantern of horn 
and wood ; and the learned bifhop, his hiftorian, applauds the happy 
ingenuity of his fcholar and patron. By an artful expedient, he 
fays, the king ordered a lantern to be very handfomely conftruéted 
of cow-horn and wood, the white horns being fhaved into thin plates, 
and becoming as tranfparent as a glafs cup. And this wonderful 
production of the king’s mechanical powers, he adds, anfwered his 
defign compleatly ; the lantern being fitted with a valve of horn, 
and the taper protected entirely from the wind.’ 

The word nave, which, when applied to a church, fignifies 
the central aile, or body, Mr. Whitaker would derive from 
navis a fhip; in confequence of fome fuppofed refemblance be- 
tween a vefiel and a church ; and in a note he fays, ‘ Dr. Burn, 
in his Ecclefiaftical Law, has flrangely referred the nave of our 
church to a Saxon original, and to the word Nara, the bofs or 
center of a wheel. Our ecclefiaftical terms and appellations 
are univerfally Latin, And the etymology is obvioufly unjuft 
in itfelf. For, what fimilitude can fubfift between the body of 
a church and the center of a wheel ?? Now, begging Mr. Whit- 
aker’s pardon. this laft interrogation is very idle indeed. For, 
what fimilitude was neceflary ? The bofs of a wheel, and the 
middle aile of a church were both called the Nave.—Why ? not 
becaufe there was an; refemblance between them, but becaufe 
the word Nave fignified the central part. Mr. W. might as 
well have afked what fimilitude there was between the Doétor’s 
belly and a church, feeing that the word Navel, which proceeds 
from the fame origin, fignified the central part of it. 
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The tenth chapter treats of the feveral minifters belonging to 
a parifh church formerly, the complete endowment of one, and 
the origin of wakes and fairs among us. 

Of the latter our Author has given a very clear and rational 


account : 

‘ When Gregory recommended the feftival of the patron faint, 
he alfo recommended fomething more adapted to gain a general re. 
ception than religious a¢ts and exercifes. He advifed, that the 
people fhould be encouraged on the day of the feftival to ereé& booths 
of branches about the church, and to feaft and be merry in them 
with innocence. And, as the authority of Gregory would certainly 
caufe the encouragement to be given, io the {malleit would be ef. 
feétual. Nor would fuch churches only as had previoufly been heathen 
temples, but all, immediately have the day of their guardian faint 
obferved with this open feftivitys As the people had been all idola- 
ters, the reafon would be equally forcible for one parifh as another, 
And the ftrong tendency of the common people to every fenfitive 
enjoyment would make the practice univerfal. In our own and every 
parifh, on the returning anniverfary of the faint,'little pavilions were 
conftructed of boughs; and the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
Michael’s, and the church-yard of St. Mary’s, refounded with the 
voice of hofpitality and the notes of merriment. 

‘ But few perfons are ever to be intrufted to feaft. And fewer are 
to be allowed to meet in numbers together. There is a contagious 
vicioufnefs in crouds. ‘Though each individual of them, alone and 
by himfelf, would ac with a religious propriety ; yet all together 
they act with irreligion and folly. The fre imperceptibly runs from 
breait to breaft, each contributes to {well the tide of fpirits beyond 
its proper bounds, and wickednefs and abfurdity enter at the breach 
that is made in reafon. And this vicioufnefs is always augmented 
in its force, when the groffer fpirits, that are merely the refult of 
feafting, mingle and ferment the tide. ‘The feafting of the faint’s 
day was foon abufed. And it feems to have been greatly fo before 
the reign of Edgar, as the intemperance of the feftival was then 
creeping even into the vigil, and even mixing with the offices of re- 
ligion. In the very body of the church, when the people were af- 
fembled for devotion, they were beginning to mind diverfions and 
introduce drinkings. And fo grofs an abufe of the eve could have 
ftolen in only from the licentioufnefs of thc feftival. The growing’ 
intemperance would gradually itain the fervice of the vigil, till the 
feftivity of it was converted, as ic now is, into the rigour of a falt. 
Thefe diforders would be lefs obnoxious on the day itfelf, becaufe 
they did not intrude within the church and profane the prayers 
But they were certainly greater, and went on inceeafing in viciout- 
nefs and folly, till they too juftly {candalized the puritans of the 
laft century, and numbers of the wakes were difufed entirely. Out 
own has been long difcontinued. It was not abolifhed in 1536 by 
the law of Henry the Eighth, which appears to have had little or n0 
influence on the general prattice. It was put down by a particular 
and local order in 1579, and forgotten in the long and rigid reigh 
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of puritanifm that was then commencing at Manchefter. And Henry 
earl of Derby, Henry earl of Huntingdon, William lord bithop of 
Chefter, and others of the High Commiflion under Queen Elizabeth, 
aflembled at Manchefter in 1579; iffued orders againtt Pipers and 
minttrels playing, making and frequenting ales, bear-baitings, and 
bull-baitings, on the Sunday, or any other day of the week in time 
of divine fervice or fermon; and prohibited for the future all fu- 
i‘ d fuperftitious ringing, common feafts, and waxes. 
perfluous and fup : £1ng : : 
But the wake of the neighbouring parifh of Eccles is celebrated 
among us to the prefent day. And a confiderable number of people 
refort to it annually from our own and the adjoining parifhes. 

‘ This cuftom of a celebrity in the neighbourhood of the church, 
on the days of particular faints, was introduced into England from 
the continent, and muit have been familiar equally to the Britons 
and Saxons; being obferved among the churches of Afia in the 
fixth century, and by thofe of Weft-Europe in the feventh. And 
equally in Afia and Europe, equally on the continent and in the 
ifland, thefe celebrities were the caufes of thofe commercial marts 
which we denominate Fairs. ‘The people reforted ia crouds to the 
fellival, and a confiderable provifion would be wanted for their en- 
tertainment. ‘The profpect of intereft invited the little traders of 
the country to come and offer their wares, and the convenience of 
the accommodation promoted a vigorous fale amang the people. 
And other traders were induced by the experience of thefe, to bring 
in different articles, and hope for an equal fale. Thus, among the 
many pavilions for hofpitality in the neighbourhood of the church, 
various booths were erected for the fale of commodities. In large 
towns furrounded with populous diftriéts, the refort of the people to 
the wake would be great, and the attendance of traders at the cele~ 
brity numerous. And this refort and this attendance conftitute a 
fair. Bafil exprefsly mentions the numerous appearance of traders 
at thefe feftivals in Afia, and Gregory notes the fame cuftom to be 
fonfmon in Europe, And, as the feftival was obferved on a Feria 
or holiday, it naturally affumed to himfelf, and as naturally com- 
municated to the mart, the appellation of Feria or Fair. The fame 
among the Saxons, the French, the Germans, and the Britons, Fe- 
ger, Foire, Feyer, and Faire, the word was derived from the fame 
fource in all thefe nations, the one ecelefiaical language of Weift- 
Europe at this period. And feveral of our moft ancient fairs ap- 
pear to have been actually held, and have been actually continued 
to our own time, on the origina! church-holidays of the places ; as 
that on the feftival of St. Peter at St. Peter’s church in Weftminfter, 
another on the feaft of St. Cuthbert at St. Cuthbert’s in Durham, 
and a third on the holiday of St. Bartholomew at St. Bartholomew’s 
in London.’ 

_ The leading principles of theology among the Saxons, the 
inroads of fanaticifm and fuperftition upon them, and the in- 
troduction of the Romifh fupremacy into the ifland, are the 
fubje&s of the twelfth chapter, in which the Reader will meet 
with fome GLorious agsuRDITIES ! Let thofe of a religious 
mature fleep jn facro filentic! We thall only take notice of a 
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ftri€ture of the Author’s on confanguineous marriages: ¢ The 
marriage of firft coufins, fays he, very reafonably permitted 
by the inftitutes of Juftinian, was prohibited by the earlieft ca. 
nons of our Church; and, principally, for this impertinent 
reafon, which ftiil retains its hold with the lower rank of our 
people, that the children of fuch matches were never known to 
profper.” Of whaiever weight the vulgar obfervation may be 

(and there is generally fome foundation for proverbial remarks) 
there i$ a reafon for the inhibition of marriages within certain 
ftages of confanguinity, which does not appear to have occur. 
red to this Writer. It is very obfervable, and we have known 
it in many inftances, that idiotiim, folly, or infanity, are fre. 
quently found in the offspring of fuch matches, Nature, 
therefore, feems to exprefs her repugnance here; and it has 
been, undoubtedly, on her principles, that human -prudence 
and obfervation has founded thefe prohibitions. 

' Thefe twelve chapters are fucceeded by a fhort Conc!lufion, 
exhibiting, by way of corollary, a compendious view of the 
Hiftory of Manchefter. 

The whole is clofed by an Appendix of fome length, con- 
tinuing the remarks, begun in the firft volume, on Carte and 
Hume. Thefe remarks are chiefly confined to that period of 
our annals, which commences with the departure of the Ro- 
mans: but as we have neither time nor {pace for bypercriticiim, 
we fhall here clofe our account of a performance which hath re- 
ceived its full fhare of our attention; but not more than was 


due to its merit, and to the rank which the Author hath juftly 
acquired in the learned wor!d. L 
e 





Art. XI. Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe. By Mrs. Chapone, Author 
of the Letters on tbe Improvement of the Mind. izmo. 35, bound. 
Dilly. 1775. 

'H E ingenious Author of the very fenfible and popular 
Letters on the Improvement of the Mind *, has, in this 
agreeable little Mifcellany, favoured us with obfervations on 

Affectation and Simplicity ; on Converfation ; on Enthufiafm 

and Indifference in Religion; and the profe part concludes 

with the inftrutive ftory of Fidelia, which firft appeared in the 

Adventurer. In the treatife on Converfation, the following te- 

marks are equally a proof of genius, and of a refined know- 

ledge of life and manners : 


' © If all the evil-fpeaking one hears was to be efteemed the effet 
of malice, one might fometimes fancy one’s felf in the infernal re- 
gions; but I fincerely believe, malice has very feldom any fhare in 


—— 
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* See Review, vol. xlix. p. 70, o 
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t.. the defire of keeping up or enlivening genteel converfation, with 
the want of rational knowledge, or the fear of being. ridiculed for 
ihewing the knowledge we have, is the general caufe of thofe inju- 
ries we do our fellow-creatures in our common difcourfe. . 

‘ But if the defire of being fafhionable leads to many immorali- 
ties, one would expect it fhould at leaft preferve us from fuch as of- 
fend no lefs againit the laws of politenefs, than againf thofe of re- 
jigion and virtue. It is the boaft of this age to have difcovered, 
that true politenefs confifts, not in modes and ceremonies, byt in 
entering with delicacy into the feelings of our companions, conforme 
ing to their inclinations, exalting them in their own opinions, and 
relieving them as much as poffibie from every reftraint and anxiety ; 
but how ill are thefe maxims obferved towards thofe who have not 
yet learned the fafhionable indifference and levity on ferious fubjetts ! 
A young perfon educated in religious fentiments, and warm with. 
the love of virtue, when firft admitted into the circles of perfons of 
character, thinks he cannot bette recommend himfelf, than by 
taking fome opportunity of expreffing the fentiments he has been 
taught to revere: but how is he fhocked and mortified, to find 
himfelf ftared at and ridiculed, his gravity anfwered with contemp- 
tuous fmiles, or received with a general filence, the diftrefsful ef- 
fet of which can only be conceived by thofe who have felt it! Sunk 
into the deepeft-confufion on finding himfelf fo much too wife and 
pood for his company, he foon determines no more to offend on that 
fide: bat would any of the moft troublefome formalities of former 
ages have coft him a pain equal to this unmerited fhame, or the con- 
fraint he muft fuffer in difguifing his fentiments, and enuring hime 
felf to the ridicule’and contempt of what he had been ufed to hold 
moft facred? The prefent pain infli€ted on him is a cruel outrage 
on good manners ; but the confequences of it are far more injurious. 
Such an attack on a young man’s fenfibility is but too generally fol- 
lowed by the facrifice of virtue to fafhion; and he gradually adopts 
an air of difdain for all that fhould preferve him from corruption 


‘and ruin. 


‘ Refinement of fentiment in a young lady too often meets with 
a'like fate. She has not the courage to affume a fuperior elegance 
of mind to thofe fhe converfes with, who would only laugh at her 
pretenfions ; fhe muft therefore, on pain of being treated as a ro- 
mance heroine, learn to debafe the pure luftre of virgin delitacy and 
refined fenfibility ; fhe muft adopt the worldly notions, and the free, 
not to fay licentious, manners of thofe who have already trod the 
tound of public diverfions, and have been hackneyed in the ways of 
the gay world ; till from copying their external behaviour, ‘fhe gra- 
dually reduces her mind to the fame ftandard, and brings down every: 
high thought, evety delicate and ingenuous fentiment, with which 
poe and education had infpired her, to the fon of unfeeling. diffi- 
* : 

“ Nor can we wonder that the modeft timidity of youth fhould be 
thus borne down by the impofing air of the world, when we fee that 
It has but too ftrong an effe&t even on well-principled and long- 
Practifed virtue, I believe 1 may appeal to the bofom of almoft every 


‘man of religions principles; whofe fivation has obliged him to con- 
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verfe much with the world, whether he has not found it one of hi; 
hardeft trials, to ftem the torrent of cuitom, and endure the ridicale 
which awaits the teftimony he is bound to give in the caufe of t., 
ligion and virtue, Has he never been tempted to fupprefs that 
teltimony, and to incur the danger of countenancing, by not 9 
pofing, contrary notions, rather than expofe himfelf to fufter, or 
obliged to refent, the contempt of thofe who efteemed themfelyes 
olite company—and who were really too well bred to have ridiculed 
Fis miftrefs, friend, or relation in his prefence, though they could 
allow themfelves to infult him on points ftill more interefting? 

‘ But, without formally attacking principles, the general tende 
of converfation muft conduce either to weaken or eftablith them, 
The more remote the caufe is from the effeét, the lefs are we on oy, _ 
guard againft it; and the floweft method is perhaps the fureft, tp 
undermine religion and morality.’ 

The refleétions on Enthufiafm and Indifference in Relizion 
bear a moft devotional character, but a character that is, at the 
fame time, fuftained by every rational principle. We are ap. 
prehenfive, however, that Mrs. Chapone will be confidered by 
a great part of her fex asa fevere monitrefs, even whilft there 
is no withftanding the truth of her obfervations : 

¢ Ifa modern lady of fafhion, fays fhe, was to be called to ac. 
count for the difpofition of her time, I imagine her defence would 
run in this ftile :—** I can’t, you know, be out of the world, nor aa 
differently from every body in it. The hours are every where late~ 
confequently I rife late. I have fcarce breakfafted before morning 
vifits begin—or ’tis time to go to an auétion, or a concert—or to 
take a little exercife for my health. Dreffing my hair is a long ope 
ration—but one can’t appear with a head unlike every body elfe, 
One muft fometimes go to a play, or an opera; though I own it 
hurries one to death. Then what with neceflary vifits—thé perpe- 
tual engagements to card-parties at private houfes—and attendance 
on the public affemblies, to which all people of fafhion fubfcribe, 
the evenings you fee are fully difpofed of. What time then can! 
poffibly have for what you call domeftic duties ?—You talk of the 
offices and enjoyments of friendfhip—alas! I have no hours left for 
friends ! I muft fee them in a croud, or not at all. As to cultivating 
the friendfhip of my hufband, we are very civil when we meet ; but 
we are both too much engaged to {pend much time with each other. 
With regard to my daughters, I have given them a French governeli, 
and proper mafters—I can do no more for them. You tell me, ! 
fhould inftru& my fervants—but I have not time to inform m/f, 
much lefs can I undertake any thing of that fort for them, or even 
be able to guefs what they do with themfelves the greateft part 
the twenty-four hours. I go to church, if poffible, once on a Su- 
day, and then fome of my fervants attend me; and if they will aot 
mind what the preacher fays, how can J help it ?—The managemeul 
of our fortune, as far as I am concerned, | muf? leave to the ftewat 
and houfekeeper ; for I find I can barely {natch a quarter of an hour 
_juft to look over the bill of fare when I am to have company, that 
they may not fend up any thing frightful or old-fafhioned.— As © 
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the Chriftian duty of charity, I affure you, I'am not ill-natured ; 
and (confidering that the great expente of being always dreft for 
company, with loffes at cards, fubfcriptions; and public fpectacles 
leave me very little to difpofe of) | am ready enough to give on 
money when I meet with a miferable objeét. You fay, I ould “4 
wire Out fach, inform myfelf thoroughly of their cafes, make an 
gequaintance with the poor of my neighbourhood in the countr 
and plan out the beit methods of relieving the unfortunate, and ‘a 
iting the induftrious, But this fuppofes much more time —e 
much more money than I have to beftow.—I have had hopes ind a 
that my fummers would have afforded me more leifure ; cea a ~~ 
pretty late in town ; then we generally pafs feveral weeks at na 
other of the water-drinking places, where every moment is {j coi 
public; and, for the few months in which we refide at our o ae “ 
our houfe is always full, with a fucceflion of compan ; ce hof. 
antlement one is obliged to dedicate every hour of Ya jar ure 
; . a = the account of that time which was given you to 
pare and educate yourfelf for eternity ?—yet you believe the i 
mortality of the foul, and a future ftate of rewards and punith + 
Atk your own heart what rewards you deferve—or oat tad of rs _ 
licity you are fitted to enjoy ?—Which of thofe faculti Ts elites 
tions, which heaven can be fuppofed to gratify, hav wn a ae 
and improved ?>—If. j y, have you cultivated 
proved '—If, in that eternal world, the tto f 
hould be laid open before you, have you rohaved th pry 
ne. or that tafte for truth which is ae to be har oeawrsacti 
s information ?—If, in the foci int 
pureft benevolence and moft poor» a Tae yr — “4 
nefs, where is the heart that fhould enjoy this deli hefa fee nan 
of affection f--Has yours been ss ga refined ap pesca 
pacity of it during your {tate of difcipline, by the e ch hp soe 
tous friendfhip, by the meltings of soma fo dnef pity tow 
knion of heart and foul, that mixed exertion ¢ erkete | wd _ 
and ineffable tendernefs, which approaches a a ysigwey 
fattion of our nature, in the bands of conju ll ; — 8 ae 
sale “¥4 you had a heart, except shan vara x ie fwell oth 
» Or flutter with vanity.— 
Source of all good been won An» ati a — a 
praife and thankfgiving ? Was it He by fi ce or mg 
and filent recollection of all the wonders he ndacmeo atl 
roti forth in fervent prayer —I fear it was rather decenc th : de. 
On that carried you once a week to the place of publi ie hag 
Ride edivel che wesk, sour thes P of public worfhip— 
diferently §1 >} ghis and time were fo ver 
y filled up, that the idea of a Ruler of the Uni y 
occur but feldom. and. then. rather of the Univerfe could 
hope and jo , ’ as an objeét of terror than of 
to all joy. How then thall a foul fo dead to divine | {i 
tall but the moft childifh purfuits, be ab pvey’ So ar 
itfelf to a , purfuits, be able to exalt and enlarge 
i. capacity of that blifs which we are allowed toh ; 
ee Intimate perception of the Divine Pref owe _ 
— nearly the perfections of our eee pee in ate 
T ° ? uFID 
What “ape — our ardent gratitude, love, and sdiehaahen — 
ning is the life you have pafled through for fuch 


a immortality i? 
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However hardly thefe * uncouth dodtrines’ may feem ¢o 
down, the following characters, with the attendant refleion, 
will fhew that Mrs. Chapone’s religious ideas are by no means 
of the impracticable kind : . 

‘ Is there a fingle pleafure worthy of a rational being, which jy 
not, within certain limitations, confiftent with religion and virtue? 
—And are not the limits, within which we are permitted to enjoy 
them, the fame which are prefcribed by reafon and nature, ang 
which we cannot exceed without manifeft hurt to ourfelves, of 
others ?—It is not the life of a hermit, or a Pére de la Trappe, that 
is enjoined us: it is only the life of a rational being, formed for 
fociety, capable of continual improvement, and confequently of 
continual advancement in happinefs. 

* Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are neither gloomy afcetics, no, 
frantic enthufiafts, ‘They married from affection founded on long 
acquaintance and perfect efteem. ‘They therefore enjoy the bef 
pleafures of the heart in the higheft degree. They concar in are 
tional fcheme of life, which, whilft it makes them always chearfal 
and happy, renders them the friends of human kind, and the ble 
of all around them. They do not defert their ftation in the coal 
nor deny themfelves the proper and moderate ufe of their large for. 
tune ; though that portion of it, which is appropriated to the ufe of 
others, is that from which they derive their higheft gratifications, 
They fpend four or five months of every year in London, where 
they keep up an intercourfe of hofpitality and civility with many of 
the moft refpectable perfons of their own, or of higher rank ; but 
have endeavoured rather at a felect than a numerous acquaintance: 
and as they never play at cards, this endeavour has the more eaiily 
fucceeded. ‘Three days in the week, from the hour of dinner, are 
given up to this intercourfe with what may be called te work 
‘Three more are {pent in a family way, with a few intimate friends, 
whofe taftes are conformable to their own, and with whom. the book 
and working-table, or fometimes mufic, fupply the intervals of aft 
ful and agreeable converfation. In thefe parties their children ae 
always prefent, and partake of the improvement that arifes from 
fuch fociety, or from the well-chofen pieces which are reat aloud, 
The feventh day is always fpent at home, after the due attendance 
on public worthip ; and is peculiarly appropriated to the religious 
inftrudtion of their children and fervants, or to other works of cha 
rity. As they keep regular hours, and rife early, and as Lady 
Worthy never pays, or admits morning vifits, they have feven of 
eight hours in every day, free from all interruption from the world, 
in which the cultivation of their own minds, and thofe of their 
dren, the due attention to health, to economy, and to the poor, a 
carried on in the moft regular manner. 

‘ Thus, even in London, they contrive, without the appearané § 
of quarreling with the world, or of fhutting themfelves up from 
to pafs the greateft part of their time in a reafonable and ufeful, # 
wellas an agreeable manner. The reft of the year they fpe! 
their family feat in the.country, where the happy effets of their ® 
ample, and of their afliduous attention to the good of all “ 
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them, are fill more obfervable than in town, Their. neighbours, 
their tenants, and the poor, for many miles about them, find in 
them a fure refource and comfort in calamity, and a ready afliftance 
to every fcheme of honeft induftry. The young are inftrycted at 
their expence, and under their direction, and rendered ufeful at the 
earlieft period poflible ; the aged and the fick have every comfort 
adminiftered that their ftate requires ; the idle and diffolute are kept 
sn awe by vigilant infpection; the quarrelfome are brought, by a 
fenfe of their own intereft, to live more quietly with their famil 

and neighbours, and amicably to refer their difputes to Sir Charles's 

ifion. 

¥ This amiable pair are not lefs highly prized by the genteel 
families of their neighbourhood, who are fure of finding in their 
houfe the moft polite and chearful hofpitality, and in them a fund 
of good fenfe and good humour, with a conftant difpofition to pro- 


‘mote every innocent pleafure. They are particularly the delight of 


all the young people, who confider them as their patrons and their 
oracles, to whom they always apply for advice and afliftance in any 
kind of diftrefs, or in any fcheme of amufement. 

‘ Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are feldom without fome friends 
in the houfe with them during their ftay in the country; but, as 
their methods are known, they are never broken in upon by their 
guefts, who do not expect to fee them till dinner-time, except at 
the hour of prayer and of breakfaft. In their private walks or rides, 
they ufually vifit the cottages of the labouring poor, with all of 
whom they are perfonally acquainted; and by the fweetnefs and 
friendlinefs of their manner, as well as by their beneficent actions, 
they fo entirely poffefs the hearts of thefe people, that they 
aremade the confidents of all their family grievances, and the ca- 
fuilts to fettle all their fcruples of confcience or difficulties in con- 
duct, By this method ef converding freely with them, they find out 
their different chara€ters and capacities, and often difcover and ap- 
ply to their own benefit, as weil as that of the perfon they diftin- 
geil, talents, which would otherwife have been for ever loft to the 

ublic, : 

‘From this flight fketch of their manner of living, can it be 
thought that the practice of virtue cofts them any great: facrifices ? 
Do they appear to be the fervants of a hard matter ?#—Jt is true, they 
have not the amufement of gaming, nor do they curfe themfelves in 
bitternefs of foul, for lofing the fortune Providence had be‘towed 
upon them : they are not continually in public places, nor ftifled in 
crouded affemblies ; nor are their hours confumed in an infipid in- 
terchange of unmeaning chat with hundreds of fine people who are 
perfectly indifferent to them ; but then, in return, the Being whom 
they ferve indulges them in the beft pleafures of love, of friend- 
fiuip, of parental and family affection, of divine beneficence, and of 
@ piety, which chiefly confifts in joyful atts of love-and praife!— 
Rot to mention the delights they derive from a tate uncorrupted and 

alive to natural pleafures; from the beauties of nature, and 
from cultivating thofe beauties joined with utility in. the fcenes 
@round them ; and, above all, from that flow of fpirits, which a 
life of activity, and the conftant exertion of right affections, nata- 
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rally produce. Compare their countenances with thofe of 
wretched flaves of the world, who are hourly complains Of fatigue, 
of liftleffnefs, diftafte, and vapours; and who, with faded cheek, 
and worn-out conftitutions, fli]l continue to haunt the fcenes where 
once their vanity found gratification, but where they now meet on! 
with mortification and difguit: then tell me, which has chofen the 
happier plan, admitting for a moment that no future penalty was 
annexed to a wrong choice? Liiten to the character that is given of 
Sir Charles Worthy and his lady, wherever they are named, and 
then tell me, whether even your idol, the world, is not more favour. 
able to them than you.’ 

The poems that appear in this volume, were all, we are told, 
except the tranflations, the productions of early youth. How 
well that youth muft have been cultivated, they afford a very 
honourable teftimony. Among the original pieces the verfes 
to Stella have great merit : 


No more, my Stella, to the fighing fhades, 
Of blafted hope and lucilefs love complain ; 

But join the fports of Dian’s carelefs maids, — 
And laughing Liberty’s triumphant train. 


And fee, with thefe is holy Friendfhip found, 
With chryftal bofom open to the fight ; 

Her gentle hand fhall clofe the recent wound, 

And fill the vacant heart with calm delight, 


Nor Prudence flow, that ever comes too late, 
_ Nor ftern-brow’d Duty, check her gen’rous flame; 
On all her footfteps Peace and Honour wait, 

And Slander’s ready tongue reveres her name. 


Say, Stella, what is Love, whofe tyrant pow’r 
Robs Virtue of content and Youth of joy? 
What nymph or goddefs, in a fatal hour, 
Gave to the world this mifchief-making boy ? 


By lying bards in forms fo various fhewn, 

Deck'd with falfe charms or arm’d with terrors vain, 
Who fhall his real properties make known, 

Declare his nature, and his birth explain ? 


Some fay, of Idlenefs and Pleafure bred, 

The {miling babe on beds of rofes lay, 
There, with fweet haney-dews by Fancy fed, 
' His blooming beauties open’d to the day. 


His wanton head with fading chaplets bound, 
' Dancing, he leads his filly vot’ries on 
To precipices deep o’er faithlefs ground, 
Then laughing flies, nor hears their fruitlefs moan. 


Some fay from Etna’s burning entrails torn, 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain, 
‘Begot in tempefts, and in thunders born, 
_ Love wildly rages like the foaming main. 
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With darts and flames fome arm his feeble hands, 
His infant brow with regal honours crown; ~ 

Whilft vanquith’d Reafon, bound with filken bands, 
Meanly {ubmiffive, falls before his throne. 


Each fabling poet fure alike miftakes 
The gentle pow’r that reigns o’er tender hearts! 
Soft Love no tempeft hurls, nor thunder fhakes, 
Nor lifts the flaming torch, nor poifon’d darts. 


Heav’n-born, the brighteft feraph of the ky, 
For Eden’s bow’r he left his blifsful feat, 

When Adam’s blamelefs fuit was heaid on high, 
And beauteous Eve firft chear’d his lone retreat. 


At Love’s approach all earth rejoic’d, each hill, 

Each grove that learnt it from the whifp'ring gale ; 
Joyous the birds their livelieft chorus fill, 

And richer fragrance breathes in ev’ry vale. 


Well pleafed in Paradife awhile he roves, 
With Innocence and Friendfhip, hand in hand ; 
Till Sin found entrance in the with’ring groves, 
And frighted Innocence forfook the land. 


But Love, ftill faithful to the guilty pair, 
With them was driv’n amadit a world of woes, 
Where oft he mourns his loft companion dear, 
And trembling flies before his rigid foes, 
Honour, in burnith’d fteel completely clad, 
And hoary Wifdom, oft againft him’ arm ; 
Sufpicion pale, and Difappointment fad, 
Vain Hopes and frantic Fears his heart alarm. 
Fly then, dear Stella, fly th’ unequal ftrife, 
Since Fate forbids that Peace fhould dwell with Love! 
Friendfhip’s calm joys fhall glad thy future life, 
. And Virtue lead to endlefs blifs above. | 
The tranflations confift of Metaftafio’s celebrated Ode on 
Summer, and an Italian fonnet. 





Art. XII, The Ufe and Abufe of Sea Water impartially confidered, 
and exemplified in feveral Cafes with Obfervations, Sc. By Robert 
White, M.D. 8vo. is. Fiexney. 1775. 


HE prefent fafhionable ufe of fea water, renders the pub- 

lication before us both feafonable and interefting ; and 

as the obfervations contained in it are the refulc of experience, 

we recommend it to the attention of thofe who from their pro- 

fefion muft be frequently confulted on the expediency of ufing 
this popular remedy. ) 

Dr. White very properly obferves in his preface, that ¢ no- 


thing but long experience can rende: us perfectly acquainted 
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with the good or ill effeéts of any medicine ;’ modeftly adding 
© and fince the author of thefe few fheets has had many oppor. 
tunities of obferving the ufe and abufe of /ea water, both in 
bathing and drinking, he hopes that he may venture to lay hig 
obfervations before the public, without incurring the charge 
either of vanity or prefumption.’ 

It is not his defign, as we are further informed, to reafon 
upon the qualities and virtues of fea water; he means only to 
give fuch hints as he has found requifite and proper to be ob. 
ferved by thofe who bathe in and drink it. | 

The little tra&t under confideration is divided into four parts, 
The {irft contains Cautions with refpect to Bathing ; the fecond, 
Cautions with refpeé& to drinking fea water; the third, a Table 
of Difeafes; and the fourth, Cafes with Obfervations, 

Under the firft of thefe heads we are told of * feveral things 
which ought to be attended to, immediately before and after 
bathing.’ The firft of thefe is, that ¢ the patient fhould not 
be too warm at the time of going in.” This caution is, how- 
ever, much too indefinite. We cannot fuppofe the Author 
would interdi€t the ufe of the bath whenever the heat of the 
body is raifed above its.natural ftandard. There are cafes in 
which the efficacy of this application has been evidently in- 
creafed by the previous ufe of brifk exercife: and the alternate 
ufe of the hot afd the cold bath, which prevails in Ruffia, Si- 
beria, and other places, clearly difcovers, that a fudden tranfi- 
tion from heat to cold, is not pregnant with the danger fome 
have imagined. 

An indifcriminate ufe of the bath in all complaints whether 
chronic or acute, is juftly condemned by our Author. The ne- 
ceffity of circumfpection in the employment of it is ftrongly in- 
culcated, and the fatal effects which may enfue, even in healthy 
perfons from an abufe of it, are exemplified in two cafes, the 

of which we fhall prefent to our Readers, viz. : 

© Cafe xxxv, Fatal.efeAs of bathing. in healthy perfons, 
A man, about forty years of age, who had lived a fober and 
temperate life, was induced to bath in the fea. He was rather | 
of a plethoric habit, and had taken no precaution, either by 
bleeding, purging, or any other means. Immediately after the 
firft dip, he felt a violent pain, which fhot through his head: 
he ftayed in a fhort time, and went home dire@tly. Soon after 
he complained of a great dizzinefs, and perturbation of fpirits, 
and in rhe evening he was feized with an apopleétic fit, which 
baffled every attempt of relief.’ . 

In the table of difeafes, under the article, * Bite of mad Ani- 
mals,’ our Author remarks, that ¢ it is a maxim with thofe 
who have been bit,:to bath in the fea. Spring water, I make 
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40 Joubt, is of equal efficacy, To confide wholly in either 
‘sextremely dangerous. I have knowa the former fail, when 
joined with Dr. Mead’s recipe. ! | 

‘ Ie is generally difficult to afcertain the madne/s of the crea- 
ture; fo that, of the number who refort to the fea for relief 
robably, few are really hurt. The inftance I have quoted in 
the fequel, will prove, that the public put too great confidence 
in fuch prefcriptions,’ : 

For the inftance, however, which the Author alludes to, ag 


well as for other particulars, we muft refer to the work itfelf. 
‘B- el. 


— 





Art. XIII. Some Thoughts on the Nature of Fevers, Se. B 
Curry, M.D. 8vo 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1774. oo 


N a letter to Dr. Stack prefixed to this publicati 
| informed by the pig that his ¢ sau de aul ain 
tention is, at firft, to let people know when they are feiz d 
with a fever ;—the want of which knowledge has, I am : 
fuaded, occafioned the death of many—and ahereisude sa 
what fimple means, if timely recurred to its dangerous i ; 
creafe might be prevented. In the fecond part I hae seuaithan 
ypon fome parts of ancient practice in this diforder vain 2 
a TENTAMEN, and an incitement to others to proceed farth 
on the fubject, than as any thing decifive. On the wh in, 
neither hope of increafing bufinefs,—from which ha : 
in a great meafure, withdrawn myfelf—nor any incentive of = 
nity, have been the motive of this undertaking; but fole! + 
allure you, a fond expectation that it may poffibl be, 1 for 
meafure, ufeful in putting our fellow-creatures meee ; heir 
guard againft this univerfal deftroyer of mankind. I ; “Sir, 
your moft obedient humble fervant, Joun C foie? 
Dustin, May 23, 19774. ashe 
Our Readers, without doubt, will b i 
by what fimple means, if Bae a alte pi ns ip 
creafe of a fever may be prevented, and therefore = ‘fall fe. 
Je&t the part which explains this important de/ideratum. 7: 
sa preferring De Gorter’s definition of f ; i 
nah gatehe _fever, adopting 
ane > apinion of ~ an ey caufe of it, and reprobat- 
trong fudorifics, our Author adds, * Havi 
premifed thefe things for the inf mati Sad toe 
ry or Abr. St ba ge soi lien naa 
oon that whenever, from cold taken Ano in ae a 
fd ne trouble of mind, or any coher evident Py Pha 
iy ee feized with a rigor or chillinefs fucceeded “0 
neat, licknefs, anxiety, i aap 
, , Y,» Imappetency, pain, or depreffi 
pitits, and accompanied with an u i ge gi 
. pan nufual quicknefs of pulfe, 
they 
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they ought to look upon themfelves as aCtually ill ofa fever ; te 
prevent the danger and increafe of which, I will endeavour tg 
Jay beiore them a few familiar directions, with refpec& to medi. 
cine; after I have firft given them thofe of Cornelius Celfas, 
which relate chiefly to diet. 

«s When any figns of approaching illnefs appear, the beft of 
all remedies,” fays that excellent writer, ** are quiet and abfti- 
nence. If the perfon indifpofed muft drink, let him drink 
water; and it will fometimes fuffice to keep to that drink for 

e day ; at other times, if the fymptoms ftill threaten, it will 
# nceceflary to continue it for two. Next to abftinence, a very 
fpare dict is proper, with which water fhould be drunk one day, 
and wine the next; and fo on, until all caufe of fear is re. 
moved. By thefe means, an heavy and imminent difeafe has 
been often prevented ; whilft many people have been deceived, 
who hoped to put off a beginning ficknefs by exercife, or bath. 
ing, or purging, or vomiting, or fweating, or the ufe of wine, 
on the firft day of its appearance. Not that thefe things have 
not fometimes produced a good effect ; but becaufe they have 
been oftner attended with a bad one; whilft abftinence alone 
cures without any danger: for it may be leflened, or incyeafed, 
in proportion to the fymptoms ; fo that, if thefe be light, it 
will be fufficient to abftain from wine only, the difufe of which, 
in this cafe, will be of more fervice than leflening the quantity 
of food can be. And though the patient’s complaints fhould 
be fomewhat greater, it will be enough to forbid him the ufe 
of fiefh in his diet, and to confine him to the drinking of water. 
Sometimes, indeed, it will be neceflary to allow him lefs even 
of bread than ufual, and to confine him to a moift herb-diet, 
And fhould even the figns of a violent diftemper threaten him, 
it will be fufficient to make him abftain entirely from food, the 
ufe of wine, and all motion of the body. Nor is it at all to 
be doubted, that fcarce any perfon hath fallen into an heavy fit 
of ficknefs, who has ferioufly, and in time, taken thefe me- 
thods to prevent it.” 

‘ But, befides thefe important cautions in the points of ab- 
- ftinence and quiet, it feems alfo to be equally neceflary, that 
the patient fhould betake himfelf to his bed, as foon as he finds 
himfelf indifpofed ; where, after he has lain three or four hours, 
in as much quiet of body and mind as his ficknefs will permit; 
or till fuch time, as the ufual rigor or coldnefs has ceafed, and 
heat has fucceeded to it, he muft then, and not before, Jole 
eight or ten ounces of blood ; a lofs, which the fever itfelf will, 
at this time, enable moft people to bear. In this firuation let 
him drink plentifully of warm two-milk whey, without drops of 


any kind. I add this caution again{t dreps, on account of oé 
60 
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too frequent ufe that is made of them, in the beginning of 
moft fevers, efpecially thofe that proceed from cold; which 
raétice, 1 am forry to find, is countenanced by Dr. Cheyne 
and other authors, much read and followed, in fome refpects, 
very defervedly ; who, grounding their notion of a cold on an 
bypothefis of Dr. James Keil, advife the patient to take, in the 
beginning of it, ** large draughts of warm /ack-whey, witha 
few drops of /pirit of harts-horn, and a {cruple of Gafcoyne’s pow~ 
der, morning and evening (with a view, | fuppofe, of promot- 
ing {weat), and to live dow upon fpoon-meats, pudding and 
chicken 3” at the fame time that they confefs, there is a /mall 
fever attending this cold ; which, it is much to be feared, fuch 
a regimen will be apt to change into a great one; whereas, by 
lentiful draughts of warm two-milk whey alone, efpecially 
after a bleeding has taken off part of the fulnefs within, the 
fpafms at the furface will be gradually relaxed, and the pores 
of the {kin opened with much more certainty, and without an 
danger. §¢In an inflammatory difpofition of the blood,” fays 
De Gorter, ** more fweat is procured by one bleeding, than 
by a treble dofe of the warmer {udorifics.” 

‘ Three or four hours after bleeding, which fhould be re- 
peated if neceflary, let the fick perfon, ftill in bed, take a mo- 
derate dofe of fal polychreft, Glauber’s falt, or any other cooling 
opener of the body, diflolved in fome of the fimple diftilled 
waters; not all at once, but by two {poonfuls every fecond or 
third hour ; the ufual effect of which is, fome gentle evacua- 
tion by ftool or fweat, and often by both, which feldom fails to 
put a {peedy end to the fever.’ 

The lofs of eight or ten ounces of blood in the beginning 
of every fever, we cannot believe would be falutary even in 
Dublin, where our Author appears to have practifed; and in 
this metropolis we are convinced, that an adherence to his in- 
juntion would produce infinite mifchief. 

Concerning the ufe of fal Polychref? and Glauber’s falt, we 
have only to obferve, that our Author has been fingularly for- 
tunate in his praétice, if indeed he has found, that § a mo- © 
derate dofe of either of thefe falts, or of any other cooling 
opener, feldom fails to put a fpeedy end to the fever.’ 

_ We have do doubt but Dr. Curry’s motives to this publica- 
tion were truly benevolent; and it is but juftice to acknow- 
ledge that his pamphlet contains many good obfervations. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS) 


ArT. I. 

FRANCE. 

II E collection of pieces relative to natural philofophy and 

T natural hiftory, formed fucceffively by the learned and 

ingenious Abbé Rozier from a great variety of fources, (books, 

correfpondence, and academical repofitories) is carried on with 

reputation and fuccefs, The 5th volume appeared about two 

months ago, Among feveral interefting articles, this volume 

contains the new experiments in electricity made, in the prefence 

of the Duke de Chartres by Mr. Comus, which exhibit ftriking 
difcoveries in that line of natural {cience, 

II. Dr, FournseR, member of the Medical Faculty, and 
of the Royal Society of Montpelier, bas publifhed at Dijon, 
Obfervations fur les Fievres putrides &F malignes, Se. i.e. Ob- 
fervations on putrid and malignant Fevers, together with Reflections 
‘on the Nature and immediate Caufe of q Fever. This produ@ion 
is the refult of long experience, deep obfervation, and exten- 
five learning ; and is worthy of the long eftablifhed reputation 
of the venerable practitioner to whom the Public is indebted 
for it, | 

Ill. We fpeak with more caution of the following work, 
becaufe, however commendable by the abilities it difcovers, it 
makes war upon all the fyftems of natural philofophy that have 
yet appeared ; its title is, Phy/ique du Monde demontrée par une 
feule caufe S un feul principe, commun & tous les corps, Ge. i.€ 
The Con/flitutian of the Natural World a hE as derived from 
one caufe, and founded upon one principle, which belongs te all Bodies 
in general, and is peculiar to each Separately confidered, by P. 8B. 
Desuayes, Phyfician to the King’s Houfehold. 8vo. Vere 
failles, 1775. ‘The principle of our aythor is ibe air, which, 
according to him, is the fpring of all motion, and furnifhes a 
more palpable account of rey Neal of Nature, than the 
occult qualities of attraétion, &c. &c. | 

IV. The academy of Dijon has publifhed the 2d volume of 
its Memoirs, which begins by an Hiftorical Summary of thofe 
events that have happened relative to its eftablifhment and pro- 
prefs, and the donations it has received from munificent patrons. 

he volume is divided into two parts. In the firft, we have 
extraé?s of the different productions in Natural Philofophy, Na- 
tural Hygfory, Belles-Lettres, and Medical Science, that have 
‘Ween Cohrmunicated to the academy, and of feveral pieces that 
were read at its meetings, and publifhed feparately. In the 
fecond part, we have the Memoirs, which are numerous, and 
among which the following deferve the moft attention ; An Jn- 
guiry 
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quiry into the Nature of the Eleé?ri 
Tz, who denies + A glafs spi Pa ue by M. Bose pv’ An- 
that it Is the colouring principle, or oh of itfelf, and maintains 
jnfammable or phlogiftie principle as at the chymifts call, the 
electrical matter.— An Effay oy poem conftitutes the effence of 
Gouze DE GerLANs, whofe piec mange Hiflory, by M. 1e 
made a prefent to the academy of hi is excellent, and who has 
curiofities. —Confiderations on tbe ad is fine collection of natural 
fattures from the ereétion of Schools iu Dre which accrue to manus 
Mr. PicanDET.— Anatomical Defcri Drawing or Defigning, b 
‘ ree brodite, by M Manet a , a oe ge aa 
at cae being in queftion ' ET, from whence it : 
feminine. —Ob/fervations ae ye completely vinfeifine whe 
Acres of Wood-land, which were Jitu megs tranfpofition of Several 
oa “eer the Plain, in the Provin ¥ os ber gegen 
ebruary, 1770 by M ced urgund; ; : 
tables of the ancient Gr > y . MorvVEA > in the 
eeks ati u.— Conc 
Y the — DE tucab, the 6 Romans, two caatin, 
nner o expreffion oo b 3 eems by his ftyl > 
rig pe eg the “shiny and flows ef] ei of fied sides 
DE. The caufe of i flowing of the Sea, by M : 
cipal phenomena, even the tides and of 9 DY i. De 
ae a the fwelli one of their prin- 
rege in hi earned memo nd hewn to be ida, i 
the fun and moon.—A “ ewn to be the 
tay in Montaeitrakh, excellent Memoi —_a 
; ' LLIAR ' emor of M. Guee 
wth Death agsinfe which re reafos the punibing Malfectr 
sctioe, a philofopher, and with th ns with the precifion and 
And inp This volume is aamaut er oat and zeal of a true 
and ingenious Prefident De Bross y an Effay of the learned 
cn ‘ames given to the different N, Ate Etymological Geograph 
graphy v0 WhICh these 0. sinieh light «ch gue ancient ond 
: ages, coloni c rown u 
V. The. od ’ onies, and emi . pon the topo- 
1€ introduction grations of that pe 
an into the F reach Acad Duke de Duras, Martial f 
cathe with two pieces of el emy, has regaled the prverste 
D; man, and the other b oquence, the one delivered b “; 
— of the Action y the celebrated M. pe B y that 
rege “ exquifite poner of hs gece it.—— The ‘fon 
iit academy, and who imprint Speedy hese in 
f is dramatic prod &i e the {pirit of patrioti 318 
ames of public {pj luctions. This m iotifm upon 
received - ic fpirit in the h an kindled anew th 
Gini the loudeft peals of earts of his countrymen : . 
re. In his priva applaufe when he a : he 
of mind, mod te character, he ppeared at the 
he ney ing rs way ries other soouabhe dindes of greatnefs 
3 a Irtues 5 
og fuccours id en har want ( sae whi dali 
s, to who afe required) w oi 
m, by chance, his mifery oth mach a 
nown, 
broughe 
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brought him a purfe, in his expiring moments, from the pre. 
fent King of France, in whom the Monarch has not effaced the 
Man. The noble Orator feems alfo fond of comparing the 
French with the Athenians, and the fuppofed points of refem. 
blance are, facility of manners, the Spirit of curiofity, a paffion Sor 
the arts, and the love of glory.—The director of the Academy, 
Mr. pe Burron, anfwered this difcourfe with his ufual elo. 
quence, and praifed the new member liberally as might be ex- 
pected. The chief objects of the eulogy, however, are the 
dexterity of the Duke, as a negociator, the fervices he ren- 
dered to his country in that character, during his Spanifh em- 
bafly ; and his generous aéts of charity to the poor Spaniards, 
The reft of his difcourfe is more inftru@tive. The Author re. 
commends a {pirit of toleration and concord to his brethren in 
literature, who, for fome time paft, have been pulling one 
another’s eyes out, and tranfporting into the republic of letters 
thofe courts of inquifition, and that fpirit of bigotry and per- 
fecution, that had been fo long and fo loudly complained of as 
infefting the {phere of theology. 

The ingenious Academician having treated this fubjeét with 
that energy which is fo peculiar to his antmated pen, takes 
occafion, from the dramatic pieces of Mr. De Belloy, to throw 
out fome reflections on the ancient fables, which have been fo 
often employed as the fubjects of modern tragedies and epic, 
poems, and to fhew that thefe illufions having too long haunted 
our theatres, it is high time to exhibit a new fet of objects, 
that concern us more nearly. Hecelebrates thofe dramatic and, 
epic poets who have brought modern actors upon the fcene; 
more particularly the Englifh bards, who have taken their fub- 
jects from the hiftory of their country. 

At this fame meeting of the Academy, the Abbe De Litte 
(who ranks with the firft poets of the age, and furpaffes the 
tranflators, perhaps, of all ages) read feveral paflages of his 
tranflation of the Fourth Book of the Eneid, which were re- 
ceived with the higheft marks of applaufe. 

The Eulogy of Boffuet was afterwards read by Mr. D’ALEM- 
BERT, who in this excellent piece afflumed, with the greateft 
dignity and eafe, the majeftic tone and pathos of that fublime 
orator and hiftorian. 

VI. The 17th and 18th volumes of the Hifoire de Bas-Em- 
pire: i.e. The Hiflory of the Lower Empire, by M. Le Beau, 
have been lately publifhed. They take in a period of 77 yeats, 
which extends from the commencement of the reign of AZt- 
chael V. in 1041, to the end of that of Alexis Comnene in 1118, 
and contain the hiftory of thirteen fovereigns. The intereft- 
ing reign of Alexis occupies entirely the latter of thefe volumes 
and a part of the preceding, and is compofed with fpirit, ele 

gance, 
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ance, and impartiality. Mr. Le Beau has wifely fteered be- 

sween the extremes prefented to us in the panegyrical hiftory 
F this celebrated prince, written by his daughter Anne, and 
4 jfatirical account given of him in after-times, by Father 
Maimbourg, who could not endure him, becaufe he oppofed 
the intereft and arms of the Crufaders in the holy war. 

VI. Nouveau Diétionnaire de Phyfique & des Sciences Natue 
riles, te ine. A New Dictionary of Natural Philofophy and of 
Natural Science ; containing a general Hiftory of Animali, Vege~ 
tables, Minerals, and of all the Phenomena of Nature ; together with 
a Hiflory of the Phyfico- Mathematical Sciences, and of whatever re- 
lates to Natural Philofiphy and Natural Hiflory, 8vo. 2 Vols. 
By aSociety. This is a very judicious compilation. 

VIL. We muft not, though it was a publication of the year 
1774, omit the mention of the incomparable work of Brigadier 
CuarLtes GuisCHARD, to whom the King of Pruffia gave the 
name of Quintus IciLius, who was Colonel of infantry in 
the fervice of that monarch, and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Berlin, and of whom death has lately deprived the ree 
public of letters. The title of this work is: M/emoires Critiques 
& Hifloriques fur plufeurs Points d Antiquites Militaires, Se. i.e. 
Critical and Hiftorical Memoirs on feveral Branches of Military An- 
liquities ; containing a circumftantial Hiftory of the Campaign of Fue 
lius Cafar, in Spain, againft the Lieutenants of Pompey; with Ree 
fuxions, Sc. enriched with a great Number of Plates, Paris. 
4Vols. 4to. The lovers of literature, and of the military 
art, will find folid inftrucétion, and elegant entertainment, in 
thefe valuable memoirs. Befides what is exprefied in the title, 
the Reader will find in the work many curious illuftrations on 
the Roman tactics, the Roman legions, a diflertation ch the 
Roman and Julian years, the Ceffi of Julius Africanus tran- 
lated, for the firft time, from a Greek manufcript ; and feve- 
ral other fubjects, 

IX. Traité de la Diffolution des Metaux, Fe. i.e. A Treatife 
cincerning the Diffelution of Metals, by Mr. Monnet, member 
of feveral academies, in 12mo, 1775. This is the refult of a 
great number of experiments made by the learned and judicious 
Author upon metallic fubftances; and it exhibits feveral affint- 
ues, and points of view, that mult be confidered as new and 
important improvements of chemical fcience. 

_X. Hiftoire des Campagnes de M. de Maillebois en Italie, &e. 
6. Eiftory of the Campaigns of the Marfbal de Maillebois in Italy 
during the Years 1745 and 1746, in 2 Vols. 4to. dedicated to 
the King, by the Marquis pz Pesay. This is the young and 
noble Author to whom we were formerly indebted for two ele- 
gant productions, entitled, Les Soirées Helvetiennes, and Les Ta- 
aux, in which there are {weet defcriptions of rural fcenes, 
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tural occupations, and tender feelings. It is a rude tranfitiog 
to proceed from thence to the horrid and barbarous noife of 
arms. However that may be, the prefent work is interefting; 
as there have been few military fcenes in which fo great a num. 
ber of crowned heads were immediately concerned. 

XI. Hiftoire des Plantes de la Guiane Frangotfe, Sc. i. e. Hip 
tory of the Plants that grow in the French Colony of Guiana, or old 
Cayenne, arranged according to their Sexes and Genealogies, by M, 
Fusee AUBLET, 4 Vols, 4to. with Cuts. Printed at Paris, 
This Hiftory is the refult of the induftry and refearches of fe. 
veral years, which Mr. AuBLET employed, with a degree of 
fuccefs anfwerable to his uncommon capacity and zeal in col. 
le&ting botanical riches in the province of Cayenne; nor is 
this work confined to the bounds of the French colony. It 
takes in the plants found in other parts of the fouthern conti- 
nent of America, on the fea-coafts, and in the iflands. The 
genera and /pecies of the plants that are defcribed and engraven 
in this work, are now publifhed for the firft time, or if any of 
them have already appeared, it has been under the moft imper- 
feét reprefentations, The other /pecies, that are known and 
determined, are enumerated with their ufual names, and an ine 
dication of their form. Each article is terminated by an aes 
count of the manner in which the different parts of each plant 
are employed by the different nations that inhabit the French 
Guiane, fuch as the Caribees, who are the natives, the Eure 


peans, Africans, &c. ) 


All the defcriptions and explications of the figures, which 
atnount to 400, are in Latin and French, in order to rendet 
the work more generally ufeful. We find alfo, at the end of 
thefe defcriptions, an interefting Memorial concerning the cul+ 
tufe, preparation, fale, and ufes of coffee, vanelloes, the nut- 
meg-tree, and manihbot, as alfo obfervations relative to natural 
hiftory and philofophy, which Mr. AuBLET made during his 
refidence at Cayenne, and the Ifle of France; with an account 
of feveral particularities in the manners and cuftoms of the In+ 
dians of Guiana, among whom our Author lived fome time. 
We have alfo a valuable natural hiftory of this country, by 
Dr. Bancroft: fee Review, vol. x. 

IT AL Y. 
 MrirLian. 

XIf. The barbarifm of fcholaftic jargon in metaphyfical 
fcience lofes its ground, and its blind authority, more and more 
every day upon the continent. It is, indeed, declining every 
where, except in the Romith univerfities in Germany and the 
Auftrian Netherlands. In Italy this philofophical reformation 
is pretty far advanced. The learned and ingenious Father 
Gerdil of Turin hath contributed much to its progrefs. g osc 
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learned profeffor has put his hand to this good work, in t! 
: . . _ = 5 tn - 
ing publication : Saggio Filofofico, &c. Locke's biffay ona py i 
Under flanding, tranflated from the Abridgment of Dr. Wynne od 
jllufirated 1n an ample Commentary, by tk ather Puente Be, “ 
Profellor of Moral Philofophy in the Royal College of ig 
Tom. i. 1775.—The large addition . ey ree 
, 8 s with which Father 
Soave has enriched this tranflation, are valuable and impor 
and are comprifed under the following heads.—1. An : — 
of the Human Underftanding, in which there are fi lis, Si 
terefting difcoveries relative to /enfation in general beige in- 
attention and refleétion.—2. An explication of the Mo ane, 
which we come to know the exiftence of External Object PY 
3. Reflections on the Weaknefs of Inftinct.—4. A Es lina. 
tion of Reminifcence or Memory, 2. ¢. of the Re i Xplica= 
the repetition or renewal of an.impreffion, the mi ‘ys upon 
fenfible that it felt formerly that impreffion _— a ite 
e terms Beautifuland Good, in which the oc lenidcotlad of 
thefe terms, and the origin of the notions th Be 
them, are afcertained.—6. An Expli ne Ghat: CAPSS. SAR 
of Dreaming ; of the ps sh of th m4 ication of the Phenomenon 
ho fpeak and walk i 
fleep, and alfo of thofe that hoy ir apelin age 
elirious.—7, 
the Paffions.—8. Remarks upon the Utila of Language "4 
the inconveniencies that refult from the inaccurac wp = 
Terms.—9, An eafy Method of forming an wien {al Al — 
yin Univerfal Language by Characters. —10 Obfer ti _— 
nalytic and Synthetic Procedures, and NT ee ee 
we: th 
cli wash will be -eneapicted m, Shove 9 pi aeagtgg wi 
the bc cole he : volumes 8vo, of which 
sillilhed, we thal a eared, When the two remaining ones are 
all giv 
2 ee ae Awaba page any thing new or parti- 
sii in the Philofophical Syftem of this 
XIII. alim iC “ . 
and a ae ge &c. i.e. A Treatife concerning Natural 
ak he ts emedies, by M. Ant. Ariconr, M. D 
ce anes a Leak, 77g. Tesh ae aes three 
ich compofe this work, the author lays d h i 
" prefcribed to Man by Nature, in order : ae the Regi- 
4 ealth, In the ad, he confiders the phyfi 1 e prolerration 
ectricity, Mufic, Bathi ining ects of Riding 
a lift CN , Bathing, &c. and in the 3d, com ee 
ra 
rath atural and Mechanical Remedies that ome been 
mended by the moft celebrated Phyfi i adhe 
modern e ylicians, ancient and 
IV. Efemeridi Afr , 
netidiano di Milano dail ab as wa Anno 1775, calcotate per 
di altri opufeul; neclo deCefaris, Cum aggicent 
Tob puiculi, 8vo, with cuts. 2. e. Ephemeri cn Ne 
ables calculated cu e. Epkemeris, or Aftronomical 
¢faris, The sod . ~ ren of Milan, by the Abbot Angelo de 
the direQiion of F ee of Milan, which was ere&ted “under 
EV, § ather (now Mr.) Bofcovick, in 1765, i 
° ept. 17756 S , = 7 5) 1s under 
the 
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the infpetion of Mefits. La Grange, de Cefaris, and Reggio, who, 
befides their conftant obfervations, have determined to publifh 
an annual volume after the example of the obfervatories of 
Paris; Berlin, Vienna, Bologne, &c. with Aftronomical Pieces, 
that may tend to advance the reputation of their obfervatory, 
In the volume now before us, we find a Memair in French, 
concerning the Oppo/ition of Saturn, in 1773, with the confequenceg 
deducible from it, by Mr. LA GRANGE ; another, in Italian, 
by Mr. ReGaio, concerning the appearances of Saturn’s Ring, 
in the years 1773 and 1774, &c. 
ROME. 

XV. Dextre Origine e delle Regole della Mufica, &c. i.e, 
A Treatife concerning the Origin and Rules of Mufic ; together with 
the Hiftory of its progres, decline, and refforation, by the Abbot 
ExIMENO, 4to.—This is a production of the firft rate, with 
refpect to true tafte, extenfive learning, and philofophical difcufs 
fion, as far as thefe three kinds of merit are applicable to the 
fubjeé in queftion ; and this fubject, no doubt, is fulceptible of 
them in a very high degrees—The ingentous author, after havin 
given, in his introduction, exact definitions of all the technical 
terms he employs in the courfe of this work, divides that work 
into two parts.—In the 1ft, he examines the Syftems of ancient and 
modernWriters with refpecét to Numerical proportions ; fhews the 
abfurdity of regarding them as the true principles of mufical 
harmony, examines, with a mafterly fpirit of philofophical criti- 
cifm, the three celebrated theories of mufic, given by Euler, 
Tartini, and Rameaux, lays down the firft principles of mufic 
(whofe great object is melody, and whofe fecondary one, ac- 
cording to him, is harmony) and prefcribes a method for the 
ftudy of compofition, which is founded in the nature of things, 
Such are the contents of the 1{t part of this work, which is di- 
vided into four books, and fubdivided into a great number of 
chapters.—In the 2d part, which is compofed of three books, 
the learned Abbot treats of the progrefs of Mufic: among the 
Greeks, of its decline in the barbarous ages, and its renovation 
fince the commencement of the 16th century, and points out 
conftantly, as he proceeds, the connexion between the mufic, 
the language, and manners of a nation. 

MovDEN aA. 

XVI. F. rrorct has publifhed the /econd volume of his great 
work, comprehending a univerfal fyftem of philofophy, under 
the following title: Philofophie Univerfe Inftitutiones, alter ab 
Atchia Bibliothece Prefectis confcriptz. The hiftory and utility 
of artificial logic, ideas confidered in their origin, properties, 
connexion with their objects, in the figns which exprefs them, 
the origin of languages and writing,—are the fubjects of this 
volume, 


FLORENCE 
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FLORENCE. 

KVII. The leatacd Apbé Fonrana, fuperintendant of the 
Crand Duke of Tutcany’s cabinet or collection of curiofities 
and inftraments relative to natural philofophy and mathematical 
icience, has publifhed, in 4to, the firft volume of an intereftingand 
valuable work, entitled, Rrcerche filofafiche fopra la fifica animale, 
ic, i. €. Philofaphical Inquiries tato Animal Nature, or the natural 
Principles of animal Life and Motion, ‘This ingenious Au~ 
thor publifhed, at Lucca, fome years ago, a Latin differtation on 
the laws of mujcular irritability, which is re-publifhed in Italian 
atthe beginning of this volume, and illuftrates the principles 
on which the prefent work is founded. ‘That the nervous fluid 
cannot be the efficient caufe of mufcular motion, and that irri 
tability is the on'y principle of life and motion in the bodies of 
animals, are the principal things that are explained and proved 
in this firft volume, which is to be followed by four more. 

PADUA. 

XVIII. The Abbot CesaroTTi has tranflated, from the Greek 
into Italian, the works of Demoithenes; and has enriched his 
tranflation with notes and obfervations, which explain with pre- 
cifion, perfpicuity, and tafte, the Grecian cuftoms and anti- 
quties, This tranflation is highly efteemed. The Author of 
ithas placed, at the head of the firit volume, a tranflation of 
the excellent hiftorical preface, which De Yourrcil prefixed to 
bis French tranflation of the orations of Demofthenes ; and the 
fecond volume is terminated by an hifforical fummary of the fiate 
of Athens, from the death of Demofthenes to the conqueft of Mahomet. 

GERMANY and the NORTH. 
PETERSBURG. 

XIX. The hiftories of Ruffia hitherto publifhed are all pal- 
pably defe&tive in many refpeéts, and fome memoirs of modern 
revolutions and recent tranfaétions are the only authentic and 
interefting accounts we have of that vaft empire. Prince Mr- 
CHAELO SCHTSCHRABATOW has fupplied this defe& in northern 
literature, by com pofing an Hiffory of Ruffia, from the moft remote 
pericd, which has been received with the greatelt applaufe, and 
will foon appear tranflated into various languages. 

VIENNA. 

XX. We muft not think that Profeflor ANTHONY DE 

AEN, though he wrote an odd book upon magic *, is a phy- 
can of no merit or reputation ; for the contrary is true. He 
pamunicated much inftruction to the medical public in a 
_ of volumes De Ratione Medendi, i.e. On the Method or 
" of Healing, which appeared fucceffively during feveral years. 
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Thefe were the refult of his practice in the hofpitals, and upon 
the perfon of her Imperial Majefly, to whom he is both Phy. 
fician and Counfellor: they contained alfo the fum and fyb. 
ftance of his Academical Lectures. When this work was 
brought to a conclufion, the learned Profeflur renewed his 
Jabours in a Supplement, which he calls Ratio Medendi Con. 
tinuata. The 2d volume of this Supplement is now before Us; 
it was long in coming, but it was welcome, as it brought us a 
virtual recantation of all the natrow, abfurd, medico-monafiic re. 
fletions with which Profefior De Haen had been befpattering 
INOCULATION for many years, in Diflertations and Effays with. 
out number. The firft part of this volume is entirely taken up 
with Obfervations * on the Small Pox ; and the fecond treats of 
Pathology. In the ift part, after confidering the refpedtive 
nature and qualities of the artificial and natural Small Pox, the 
Profeffor of Vienna acknowledges, that if confcience (i. ¢. mo- 
naftic confcience) would permit us to inoculate, we ought nor 
to hefitate about the ufe of this prefervative againft the fatal 
effects of a peftilential diforder. ‘This is a great change ;—the 
Phyfician is gained over to Inoculation,— but the Cafuift cannot 
adopt it: Humanity and Reafon fay yes; Religion (that is 
our Profeflor’s religion) feems ftill to fay mo; but what fort of 
religion muft that be, which raifes its grim and ghaftly head 
againft the truly facred dictates of reafon and humanity ? 
LEIPSIC. ; 

X XI. It is certainly one of the boldeft affertions that can be 
made in the fphere of facred criticifm and philology, to maintain 
that there is not a fingle paflage in the New Teftament that has 
any relation to the errors of the Gnofficks, and that thefe here- 
tics were pofterior to the times of the Apoftles: this opinion, 
however, is adopted and fupported with great learning and cti- 
tical fagacity in the following treatife, C, C. T1iTTMANnI, 
A.M. & Longo Salife ad D. Bonif. Ecclefiafte Traétatus de 
Veftigiis Gnofticcrum in Novo Teflamento FRUSTRA quafitis ; 8vo. 
—If this learned writer has reafon on his fide, what a reforma- 
tion mult be made in the Commentaries on the New Teftament, 
particularly on the epiftles of St. Paul and St, Fobn? 

GoTTINGEN. 

XXII. The pofhumous works of the learned TosiAs 
Mayer, one of the moft eminent Aftronomers of this age 
mutt be an acceptable prefent to the republic of letters. It 8 
therefore with pleafure that we inform our readers of the pub- 
lication of the 1ft volume of thefe valuable productions, of which 
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Profellor Litchtenberg is the editor, and which bears the follow- 
ing title; Toniz Mayer, ia Univerfitate Litt. Gotting. Guin 
dam Profefforts ac 8. R. Scient. Sodalis Ajironormi celeberrims Opera 
ingdita, VOl. 1. Edidit &F Obfervationum Appenaicem adjecit, G, Ch. 


Lichtenberg, Prof. Philofophie & Soc. R. Sc Ssdal. 4to, with 


cuts. 1775: 
BERLIN, 

XXIII. Here has appeared the Pro/pec?us, or Plan, of a mag- 
sicent Work, which is to be printed by Subfcription, and of 
which the title is as follows ; Adedailles fur les principaux Evene- 
mens dela Maifon de Brandenbourg, c.1.e. Medals relative to the 
principal Events in the Houfe of Brandenburg, from the time of 
Frederick- William, furnamed the Grand Eleétor, to that of Frederick 
‘the Great, Third King of Pruffia, with an hiftortcal Explication 
of every thing relating to the Events which thefe Medals were de- 
fgned to tranfmit to poffertty. All the advantages attending a 
Medallic Hiftory, are ingenioufly fet forth in this Pro/fec?us, 
The work is undertaken by a Colonel of Engineers, in the fer- 
vice of his Pruffian Majetty: i: will be publifhed in a large 

uarto form, to clafs with the Memoirs of the Houfe of Branden- 
burgh; and will contain 300 Medals, feveral Copper-plates 
analogous to the fubject, and the bufts of four Princes, whofe 
reigns have been peculiarly diftinguifhed in the lifts of Fame. 

UTRECHT. 

XXIV. The very learned Profeflor Saxrus has publifhed the 
ift part of a work, which will certainly be a very important 
repertory of ufeful knowledge to ftudents and men of Jet- 


_, ters, and will do great honour to his induftry and erudition. 


Its title is, CuristopHori Sax1 Oncma/fticon Literarium, five 
Nomenclator Hifiorico-Criticus, Sc. i.e. A Literary Di€ienary, or 
an Hiftorical and Critical Nomenclature of the moff eminent Writers 
of every Age and Nation, and in every branch of Literature and Phi- 
lofophy, as aYo of the moft celebrated Monuments, from ihe beginning 
of the World to the prefint time, in a Chronological Order, 8ve. 
1775.—Though this be publifhed, as the {econd edition of a 
work that the learned Profeffor formerly gave under the fame 
title ; yet the additions and corrections are fo many and fo im- 
portant, that this Nomenclature, in its prefent form, may be 
really confidered as a new work. This firft volume brings 
down the work to Gela/ius, Bifhop of Czfarea in Bithynia; that 


is, to the year of Chrift 476, , = 
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MON.THLY CATALOGUE 
fo SEPTEMBER, 1775. , 
: POETICAL. 

Art. 14. The Vindication of Innocence; an Elegiac Poem, facred 
to the Memory of her Majefty Caroline Matilda, late Queen of 
Denmark. 4to. 18.6d. Bew. 1775. 

HE Author of this poem feems to have had fomething on the 
ftocks concerning America, but the death of the Queen of 

Denmark intervening, he very dexteroufly turns his face from Bofton 

to Zell; and referves the Colonies for a future day : 

To caufe a revolution in the ftate, 

Though wretched, innocent Matilda fell ; 
Perhaps the fon to illegitimate, 

The royal mother was exil’d to Zell. 

Such are his ftrains! L : 
Art.15. The Land of Liberty; an allegorical Poem, in the 

manner of Spenfer, in ‘Two Cantoes, dedicated to the People of 

Great Britain. gto. zs. 6d. Davies. 1775. 

When the Author tells os that this poem was written at eighteen, 
he precludes every idea of criticiim. He adds, however, that he 
has been labouring the improvement of it thele five years paft, and 
that it has likewife undergone the in{pection of his friends ;-but 
they fhould have guarded him, or he fheuld have guarded himfelf 
againft fuch fiange expreflions as ‘ murder him. alive,’ and fach 
jingles as * deck’d each fcene with filver fheen,’ and againft Spenfer’s 
Sores and vomits, and the like indelicacies of expreflion, which never 
fail to difguft a modern Reader.—Indeed, the very itanza of Spenfer 
is now found to be heavy and monotonous, and is almoft wholly 
out of reputation. Befide the above exceptionable matters, this 
poem, in general, fhews fo much want of art, and fo commona 
fancy, that the perufal afforded us little or no fatisfaction. L, 
Art.16. Poems, by Mrs. Robinfon. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed, 

Parker. 1775. 
Though Mrs. Robinfon is by no means an.Aixin or a More, fhe 
Sometimes exprefies herfelt decently enough on her fubject : 
In your own power alone it lies, 
To blend this life with joy, or care, 
Ambition’s idle claim defpife, 
Think yourfelf happy ;—and you are. | b. 
Ait. 17. The Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Knight of 
the Bath. 2s. 6d. 12mo. Vandenburgh. 1775. © 

This is a very bad and incorrect edition of the witty Knight’s lewd 
poems —The publifher has, moreover, paid fo little regard to de- 
cency in his felettion, that he ought, by an order of the police, to 
be deprived of the ufe and comfort of breeches, during the remain- 
der of his life. ) bi 
Art. 18. A Collefion of Poems on divine and moral Subjects, {e- 

leted from various Authors, by William Giles, 8vo. 3% 

Buckland, 1775. 

The Editor f thefe poems deferves a better fate; for he prays 
that * they may be inftrumental in the /pread* of religion and vil- 


—— 





* A phraie much uted by the Diilenters. — , 
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tue. : ° 
imports ; but a much better of the kind might have been put to- 


ether; and what the Compiler has contributed from his own ftock, 
does not enhance the value of his volume. Yet we dare fay he 
thought the following a lucky hit : 

On feeing a Group of Trees. 
Faint emblem that of Eden’s happy fhade, 
For pureft love and contemplation made: 
Where facred goodnefs manifeft began 
To fhine diftinguifh’d inthe creature man. 
Where Evit firit of Innocence took place, 
And, but for Chriit, had damn’d a ruin’d race, 

All that can be inferred from this, is, that Eden was a much more 

damn’d place than this group of trees, 

Art. 19. The State of Alan, here and hereafter, confidered; in 
Three Epiftles toa Friend. 12mo. 6d. Brittol printed. 1774. 
The Author, in a note, tells us, ‘ the Effay of Man abounds with 

fo many devout faabppe of piety that nothing feems wanting but a 

more perfpicuous difplay of evangelical truth.’ This grand defdera- 

tum he undertakes to fupply, and adds that thefe Epittles were /ado- 
rioufly defigued for that purpofe, fetting, at the fame time, as he very 
well may, the critics at defiance ! 
Thick clouds of fmoke the Shechinah conceal’d, 
The heav'ns refounded, and the mountain reel'd! 
Art. 20. Poems on feveral Subjects. Ly E. Rack. Small 8vo. 
23. Richardfon. 1775. ' 

This is a decent collection of moral and defcriptive poems, in 
which there are many verfes that an indifferent poet might write, 
and many of which a good poet would not be afhamed. 

Art. 21. Poems, confifting of Indian Odes, and Mifcellaneous 
Pieces. By William Bagthaw S:evens, Demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 4to. ss. Fletcher. 1775. 

Thefe Indian Odes are tolerably fpirited and poetical; affecting, 
though greatly inferior, the manner of Gray’s Cambrian Odes. ‘Tie 
mifcellaneous pieces are lefs worth attending to 
Art. 22. The Song of Solomon paraphrafed; with an Introduc- 

tion, containing fome Remarks on a late new Tranflation of this 

facred Poem ; alfo a Commentary and Notes, critical aud pratti- 

cal, written in the year 1769. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hay. 1775. 

Rhapfody upon rhapfody ! conjectures upon conjunétions copulative! 
Art, 23. Verfes to the Right Hon. Fohn Wilkes, Lord-Mayor. 

By W. Sharp+, jun. 4to. 1s. Dilly. 

One of thofe numerous, unheeded produétions, which time is 

daily configning to oblivion. 
DRAMATIC 

Att. 24. The Mercantile Lovers; a Dramatic Satire ; performed 

at the Theatre Royal, York. By George Wallis. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Johnfon, 1776, 

We hope Mr, George Wallis has left no honeft and reputable 

calling for this idle trade .’—If he has been fo indifcreet, he 
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would do well to take a benevolent hint, from entire flrangers (who 
know nothing of him but from his writings) and quit an hopelefs 
purfuit,—in which he muft be for ever unfuccefsful. He feems, 
indeed, to have totally miftaken his talents: fee, alfo, his « Fuve- 
naliad,” Review for March, 1774, and his ‘* Perjury,” Rev, June, 
in the fame year. . 
Art. 25. The Dutchman; a Mufical Entertainment. By Thomas 
Bridges, Efq; Author of Homer in Burle/que, 8vo. 1s. Lowndes, 


177656 
Culeulated for Sadler's Wells, but, by fome miftake (as we fup. 

pofe) aéted at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. 

MisCEL.LANEOUS, 

Art. 26. Schemes offered for the Perufal and Confideration of the 
Legiflature, Freeholders, and Public in general ; Shewing the many 
Evils that might be prevented, and the Good that would accrue 
to the Public, were they improved, and enacted into Laws, By 
C. Varlo, Efqg. 8vo. 35. Chapman, Bew, &c. 1775, 
Prefixed to this work is a Caro, in which*te Author prefents 

his compliments to the Editors of the Monthly Review for Jan. 1775, 
and owns himéelf obliged to them for their remarks upon his New 
Syftem of Hutbandry ; and fays, that he has taken their friendly 
advice, as to the revifing and retrenching its acknowledged re- 
dundancies, before it is put to prefs for a fifth edition.—* As 
he is an entire ftranger to them, and they to him (he adds) he is 
convinced, that (thovgh anonymous Writers) they may give honeft 
fentiments without fee or reward, when criticifing upon other works, 
as they have done upon 4zs,”—In return for this acknowledgment of 
our integrity, he has our thanks. 

The high price of provifions being the general complaint of the po- 
pulace, our Author endeavours to remove this complaint, in his fe- 
cond chapter, by fhewing that provifions are not, properly fpeaking, 
dear, but that [in truth] it is money that is cheap; that, in fatt, 
provifions are as plentiful now as ever; nay more fo, than they were 
a thoufand years ago, when wheat was {only] one penny a peck, 
and beef one farthing a pound. At that time a man’s day labour 
was rated at a penny alfo; fo that it was equal, whether a labourer 
took a penny, or a peck of wheat, for his day’s work; and mow it 
is nearly equal whether he has eighteen-pence, or a peck of wheat, 
for his day’s work. ‘ There has been the fame gradual rife in pro- 
vifions, as there has been a. fallin the intereft of money ; as one 
goes up, the other comes down ; but within the laft twenty or thirty 
years, the progrefs has been quicker, chiefly owing to our fuccels 
in the late wars.’ 

Of all the fchemes hitherto fet on foot, for lowering the price of 
provifions, our Author, apprehending none looks fo plaufible asa 
general act for inclofing commons and wafte lands; has given the 
plan of one for that purpofe, and another for limiting the fize of 
farms to four hundred acres at the moft. Thefe fteps, he thigks, 
would foon add one-fourth to the general ftock of provifians, and 
confequently tend to lower the price. * For, as he very juttly ob- 
ferves, it is paft a contradiction, that the more wajfte barren land 
there is inclofed and improved, the more ftock and corn ‘it = 

5 raile: 
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fe: all which tends to plenty; becaufe every article that keeps 
oi alive, fprings from the earth; confequently it ought to. be 
; grit care to make her produce abundance. 
* anongtt his other fchemes, our Author propofes to punifh felons 
by keeping them coniined, and making them work ;—he is a great 
aqvocate for a dog-act * ;—and fhews the advantages that might rea- 
fonably be expected to arife from one ftandard of weights and mea- 
jures being eltablifhed throughout the nation.— He is alfo almoft an 
enthufiaft as to the benents of broad-wheeled waggons, in levelling 
the roads; if made to roll two within two, fo as to level eighteen 
inches on each fide. 

After fome fevere ftriQures upon our prefent game-Jaws, he wifhes 
to have them all repealed; and in lieu thereof propofes that game 
fould be made private property, i.e, that every one who either rents 
or holds any quantity of Jand in his own hands, fhould be intitled 
toall.the game thereon ; in which cafe, he thinks, it would fhortly 
become as plentiful as barn-door fowl.—But though fuch a law 
would veit the property of the game in the tenant, yet the landlord 
fhould have full power to hunt and fhoot, at all proper feafons, as 
at prefent. This would, probably, put a final ftop to poaching, as 
it would then be every landholder’s intereft to watch his wild, as well 
as his tame ftock +. 

Though fome of this Writer’s /chemes are rather of the vifionary 
caf, yet we think them, in general, worth attending to, as many 
ufeful hints may, undoubtedly, be drawn from what is here ad- 


vanced, for-the benefit of fociety. Pp, 


Art. 27. An impartial and authentic Narrative of the Battle fought 


_ onthe 17th of Fune, 1775, between his Britannic Majefty’s Troops 


and the Provincial Army, on Bunker’s Hill, near Charles Town 
in New England, With a true and faithful Account of the Offi- 
cers killed and wounded. ‘To which are added, fome Remarks 
and Anecdotes which have not yet tranfpired. The Whole col- 
lefted and written on the Spot. By John Clarke, Firft Lieutenant 
of Marines. 8vo. 18, Millan, 
Differs, in feveral refpets, from the Gazette account, Time will 
fhew whether General Gage or Lieutenant Clarke will be accounted 
the better authority, 


"Art. 28. The Trial of Fane Butterfield, for the wilful Murder 


of William Scawen, Efq; at the Affizes held at Croydon, for the 
County of Surry, Aug. 19, 1775: Publifhed by Permiffion of 
the Judge. Fol. 2s. 6d. Owen, &c. 

Authentic. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to Mr. Sanxy, Surgeon in Effex-ftreet, 


occafioned by his very fingular Conduct in the Profecution of Mifs 

Butterfield, &c. &c. 8vo. 38. Kearfly. 

A fevere invective againft Mr. Sanxy. The Writer feems to think 
that Mr. S. had not fafficient rea/on for fufpefing that Mifs B. had 
adminiftered poifon to Mr. Scawen, and that he Aad no good motive 

the part he took in her profecution. 'Thofe who attentively read 
the printed trial, will be beft enabled to judge of the propriety’ of 
Mr. Sanxy’s condudt. 





* See Review for January lat, p. 18. + Ibid. 
Art, 
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Art. 30. The Trial of Count Struenfee, late prime Minifter to 
the King of Denmark. Tranflated from the Danifh and Germay 
Originals. 8vo, 2s. 6d. fewed, Waters, &c. 1776, 
Genuine, curious, and equally interefting to the Danifh and the 

Britifh Reader. cased 

Art. 31. Various Methods to prevent Fires in Houfes and Shipping, 
and for preferving the Lives of People at Fires ; with an Account 
of remarkable Accidents by Fire in different Parts of the World, 
feletted hiftorically for the Space of one hundred and eight Years, 
to this prefent Period : Wherein the Negligence of Architeéts and 
Builders in conftruting Buildings in Town and Country, is Pointed 
out: And fhewing that the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences 
is a public Benefit to thefe commercial Iflands. With Abjtrads 
from the laft A& of Parliament to regulate Buildings and prevent 
Fires in London. Neceflary to be known in all Families, from 
the loweft Peafant to the higheft Pcer in the Realm. Approved 
by the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 8vo. 25, 
Evans. 1775. 

A man who cannot write common Englifh, may yet be poffeffed 
of uncommon fenfe; but then he fhould call in the aid of language 
to convey his ideas, But this honelt illiterate foul, either conceived 
himfelf fufficient in both refpects, (and really the language is fuitable 
to the matter) or he could find no one who would undertake the labour 
of arranging and exprefling his thoughts. In truth, fuch a rambling in. 
coherent jumble of any thjng that rofe uppermoi, is feldom feen ; but 
it may be hoped that the expence of printing twelve half fheets of 
nonfenfe, will cure him of publifhing : for the itch of fcribbling mug 
plague him fadly indeed, if he cannot keep his future reflections to 


himfelf. mM 
Art. 32. Man’s capricious, petulant, and tyrannical Condu€t towards 


the irrational and inanimate Part of the Creation, inquired into and 

explained. Being the Conclufion of what the Author of an Effay 

on the Depravity and Corruption of Human Nature, had to offer 
on that Subject, By Thomas O’Brign Mac Mahon. Small 8vo. 

2s. Riley, &c. 1775. 

For an idea of the literary abilities of Mr. Thomas O’Brien Mac- 
Mahon, fee our account of his E/ay on the Depravity, &c. in the Re- 
view for January laft, p. 75. 

Art. 33. 4 Dialogue in Two Converfations between a Gentleman, 
a Pauper, and his Friend, intended as an Anfwer to a Pamphlet, 
publifhed by the Rev. Mr. Potter, entitled, Ob/ervations on the 
Poor Laws, on the prefent State of the Poor, and on Houfes of Induftry. 
By Thomas Mendham, of Brifton, in Norfolk. 8vo. 15, Bew, 


&c. 1775. bi 


Low and injudicious! | 
Art. 34. Sterne’s Letters to his Friends, on various Occafions. 
To which is added, his Hifory of a Watch Coat, with explana- 
tory Notes. izmo. 2s. fewed. Kearfly. 1775. 
_ Contains twelve letters, afcribed, by the anonymous Editor, ta 
Mr. Sterne, and one #o him, from Dr. Euftace, in America. Some 
of thefe have formerly appeared in the news-papers, and thefe carry 


with them ftrong internal evidence of authenticity : of a few others, 
in 
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colleSlion, we have fome doubts; but ina cafe of this 
impofible to fpeak with certainty. The tract here en- 


Hiftory of a Watch Coat,” is faid, by the prefent Edi- 


‘a this little 

nature, 1 1S 

titled the °* 

tor, to have appeared about feven years ago, in the form of a 
’ 


pamphlet. It was, in faé&t, written by Sterne, about the year 1758 ; 

‘nd was printed, but fuppreffed*. It is a piece of humour, much in 

cwift’s manner; and was founded on a fquabble among the ecclefi- 

aiical dignitaries at York, about opening a patent, and putting in 

, new life, Its original title was, if we miftake not, 4 Political 

LomaAnl es : 

35. Memoirs of Guy Foli, private Secretary to Cardinal de 
Retz; Claude Foli, Canon of Notre-Dame; and the Duchefs de Ne- 
mours. Tranflated by Edward Taylor. 1zmo, 3 Vols. gs. 
fewed. Davies. 4776. 

The ftrong recommendation given by Lord Chefterfield, of the 
Cardinal de Retz’s Memoirs, feems to have revived that work from 
its late dormant ftate, and given it a new circulation. Soon after 
the pofthumous publication of his Lordfhip’s letters to his fon, (to 
whom he commended the above-mentioned Memoirs, as one of the 
beft books that he knew of, for ‘a young man to read and remem- 
ber,’) we had a new edition of the Englifh tranflation + of De Retz; 
—and as a fupplement to it, we have now a tranflation of the Me- 
moirs of the two Jolis; together with thofe of the Dutchefs de 
Nemours ; all relative to the fame period of time, viz. the minority 
of Lewis X[V. A period which will long be celebrated for the ftate- 
intrigues, the court-revolutions, and the bloody civil war, with which 
it abounded. 

‘The Memc‘rs of that wild fon of ambition, De Retz, partake of the 


_segenius and difpofition of the Writer. They are unequal, but, in ge- 


"neral, bold, free, animated, and pleafing. In many circumitances, 
neverthelefs, the Cardinal may, with all his franknefs, be naturally 
fuppofed to have written under the influence of /e/f-complacency. He 
had much to fay of himfelf; and many failings to confefs ; which, 
indeed, he has done, with becoming appearance of candour ; yet, 
fill, a man generally obferves great delicacy when he is blaming Aim- 
flf— Hence it is, that the Memoirs of Guy Joli, his Eminency’s 
Confidante and Secretary, form fo defirable a /upplement to thofe of 
“his mafter ; and are, in many inftances, fo proper and ufeful a. com- 
mentary upon them, 

Joli’s Memoirs, indeed, are more worthy of the public regard, as 
he wrote under no bias in favour of his mafter, whofe fervice he had 
quitted in difguft, It was, therefore, his bufinefs, and his peculiar 
view, to undraw the curtain, wherever the Cardinal had made ufe 
Of it, to veil and hide thofe peculiar faéts and circumftances which 
ihe did not with to have too much expofed to the world.—If in any 
thing he is to be diftrufted, it is in his refentments. He appears to 
have thought himfelf ill ufed by the preference which his mailer, at 
length, gave to another confident ; and therefore, whenever he {peaks 
of the Cardinal’s foibles, it will not be deemed very wonderful if he 
‘ nothing extenuates ;” and if he fhould, here and there, have ‘ put 


ete ee 





* Shandy was not, then, even in Embryo. 
t In four Volumes rzmo. Printed for Becket, &c. 
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down’ a word or two ‘ in malice ;’—where is the wonder that a pro- 
voked Writer fhould do fo? 

Joli’s book, in faét, whatever may be Its defects, has always been 
regarded as an authority, worthy of credit, by compilers, and by the 
hiforians of the times to which it relates. Voltaire acknowledges 
that it contains particulars which ought to be known; at the fame 
time that, {peaking ofthe flyle in which it 1s written, and comparing 
it with that of the Cardinal’s own Memoirs, he pronounces it to be, 
‘what the /ervant isto the Masrer.’ And in this, we agree with 
Mr. Voltaire. 

The following is the account which is given by his prefent Editor, 
in the preface ; and in which, as is ufual with Editors and Tranflators, 
the commendation of the origina! runs, perhaps, a little too high: 

‘ Although M. Joli, the Author of thefe Memoirs, does not rank 
as the chief perfonage in the following fcencs, yet he, neverthelefs, 
is placedin fo brillian: and fo diftinguifhed a point of view, that he, 
in fome fort, eclipies the luftre of the principal charaéter of the 
piece. In faét, he has the greateit fhare in almoft every tranfattion: 
it ishe who gives the moft prudent advice, who infpires the firme 
refolutions, who forms the beft concerted projects, who devifes the 
moft decifive expedients, who propofes the moft judicious concilia- 
tory meafures, and who fuccefsfully undertakes the moft delicate ne- 
gociations, and the molt difficult enterprizes. On almoft every oc- 
cafion, he appears to be difcreetly referved in his difcourfe, prudent 
in his conduct, enlightened in his determinations, fixed in his prin- 
ciples, fruitful in refources, bold in danger, and ftedfait in his re- 
folutions. ‘There is diffufed, moreover, throughout hi; whole nar- 
rative, a {pirit of fincerity which charms ys. 

‘ Thefe memoirs ought not to be confidered asa repetition of 
thofe of Cardinal de Retz. Although the matters related in both 
feem, at firft view, to be nearly fimilar, yet we obferve in the per- 
formance before us, a confiderable number of new incidents and cir- 
cumftances, which are either totally different, or are more explicitly 
recounted. Befides, M. Joli goes much farther, and gives an account 
of the tranfactions of feveral fucceflive years, of which no mention 
whatever is made in his Eminency’s Memoirs. It may even be afferted, 
that thofe additions form the moft curious part of the work; be- 
caufe the domeitic life, and the perfonal qualities of Cardinal de 
Retz, are therein laid open and exhibited in the clearett light. 

‘ Several editions have been publifhed of the Memoirs of Joli. We 
have carefully compared them together, and have availed ourfelves of 
them to render this, which we now offer to the Public, more exact 
and correct than any of thofe which have preceded it. 

‘ The work compofed by Guy Joli, one of the counfellors of the 
Chatelet, is followed by a narrative of the difputes between Cardinal 
de Retz and the court of France ; and which is extraéted from a ma- 
nufcript hiftory, written by Claude Joli, one of the canons of 
Notre-Dame. This extract the reader will find at the beginning of 
the third volume, which concludes with the Memoirs of the Dutchefs 
de Nemours.’ | 

The preface is followed by an adverti/ement, the Author of which 
obferves, that * no one was better qualified to undertake the tafk of 
"epiGting the private life and manners of Cardinal de Retz, as well as 
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of difcovering to us the true fources of his public ations, than M. 
Guy Joli; that the Cardinal placed an unlimited confidence in his 
abilities and fidelity, and intrufted him with the management of his 
moft important concerns; and that the conduct of M. Joli, in all 
ee a in which he bore a part, fully juftified his 
On the whole, Guy Joli’s performance has undoubted merit, and 
n cgpennns e Soncractngers wor = We do not remember to have 
in y “1 , truer, or more iverting account of the intrigues 
' : gee ag peg a vacancy of the oly See, than that which 
4 as a du a ey concerning what paffed in the conclave 
pone ste him to emia ail ne se eo a boo, has thought it 
annexed to the fourth volume of Dek. we eon accordingly, we find 
Aeremnationsl, prised at 5 ae ‘ s Memoirs, in the edition 
. ’ , 774. 

With refpect to the tranflati i : 
and the Deschefs de Nemcurs por - mcg diye tl os 
a demmnees Want ( annot pay it the compliment due 
re . Ad _ PA may pafs o angen errors excepted,’ 

» 30. tfier; ora asl 

Works of Meturs an 14h Pee é among the wilds of Fancy, the 

Baldwin ' 6 MAARRETS of Men. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6 Se 
ie nied ge ba = perhaps think his manner of 
that it is no fach thing ey Ee eee ae Se ee 

© That Srerve (fays he) has rvined us all i : eo 6. 

epee ys ne; Ras ru in this way of writing: 
we muft inevitably be imi . ae OF i 
did not fay to ol tg att a thefe “_ of Se at tas 
chapter referred to pro. expreflions appear in this fecond 
Why, how the devil + To am Ne gpa of ro or his works, 
I this manner of writing, if, in 

rambles, I am to d mer , g, i, In my 
Sscumushaioas ead ophsiass ol com, 2s edi top one aa 
; , $ my Own cogitations 

upon the whole—they will fay—he will fay— 8 
—thefe exprefiions will be - nliprel Myadlieyas don, 7 if 
nature I copy, and y 3 1s 
(pa aa 
e the beginning of thefe enias e the end. a ae ye 

n thus excul pati smfe . . 
ing an semana >" ap wal from the difgraceful imputation of be- 
ae. ‘Or Ol ange genius, the Author is certainly right 5 
emuft do him the juitice to fay, th . 
examination of his work, we find oe pre Se, oe the moft careful 
Stans. te tate chr Ohl nd no foundation for fufpicions of this 
bles ; , the Writer is immethodical, and purfues his ram- 
esin all manner of curve lines; but S , A meade 

et te aieene dt ened 3 but Sterne’s originality did not 
@ man the na of be; Bugs is thrs alone fufhcient to bring upon 
hiv Gisalec ond acts ing isimitator, The ‘J rifler makes ufe of 
and has rane Ys and even of the irregular and disjointed ftyle ; 
dafoes : but Pang is geen to make frequent ufe of breaks and 
judicioufly sales tx wdc — the charge of imitation he has 
cal purity in the choi ah to the trifling, circumftances of clafi- 
In the midit of hi wilde! armony in the difpofition of his words, 
paufes, on a fadiden 7 ws nd moft {portive excurtions, he often 
e thought in. thi en, be make grave reflections: but left he fhould 
is to follow Mr. Sterne’s method of writing, he is 
careful 
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careful that his obfervations fhould not be diftinguifhed by philofd. 
phical precifion or depth of thought. Laitly, like Sterne, the Trifler 
has a confiderable fhare of that quality of writing, which the ladies 
call indelicacy: but, that even this might not feem an imitation, he 
has taken care to give it in its jimple form, neither difguifed by art, 
nor blended with wit or humour. In the bold delineations of Origi- 
nal characters ; in the eafy application of true learning to the pur. 
pofes of philofophy, humour, or fatire, and in thofe pathetic touches 
which captivate the heart, the Trifler, having attempted nothing, 
will not be fufpected of imitation. —The Author may perhaps ima. 
gine, that this apology for him is only meant to court his favour, and 
deprecate his threatened vengeance; but we do ferioufly affure him 
that it is our intention to vindicate him from the charge of imitation ; 
and that what we have written is from a real conviction that there is 
nothing in his work truly Shazdean. i 

If we were not apprehenfive that the Writer would think us too 
tame, we would add, that, although fome of his rambles appear to us 
to border upon nonfenfe, (particularly the chapter upon breakfaft, 
dinner, and fupper,) and others to approach towards ribaldry, (more 
efpecially the chapter upon honour) in feveral of them, he exhibits 
lively pictures of manners, makes fenfible and fprightly remarks, an 
fatirizes folly with much boldnefs, and with fome humour, te 
Art. 37. 4 Brother’s Advice to his Siflers, 12m0. 2:5. 64d, 

Wilkie, 1775. 

In this fcribbling age, in which almof every one who can read, 
thinks himfelf able to write—in which the fame ideas and modes of 
expreffion are repeated time after time, with all the variations which 
the ingenuity of Authors or book-makers can fuggeft: it is no {mall 

ratification, efpecially to the reviewer, who is obliged by his pro- 
feflion to tread again and again the fame dull beaten track, to meet with 
that which has any pretenfion to originality. Under this charatter we 
venture to introduce the prefent publication to our Readers’ notice. 
The Author, though fo old fafhioned as to write with ardor on the 
fide of virtue, has yet no inconfiderable fhare of novelty in his caft 
of thought and expreflion. His originality does not appear to have 
been the effect of clofe thinking, or deep philofophical inveftigation, 
but to have refulted from the free exertion of fome fhare of native 
genius and good fenfe. The general air of the piece is light, fpor- 
tive, and irregular; and the Writer not unfrequently betrays an affec- 
tation of fingularity and oddity. He appears, however, capable of 
entertaining and inftructing his readers in a manner very much his 
own: and if his future productions are permitted to pafs under the 
cenfure of improved judgment and correét tafte, he may probably 
deferve the character of a good writer on the fide of goodne/s. 

The following {pecimen will at once fhew the Author’s own ideas 
and expectations concerning his work, and enable our readers to judge 
what fort of entertainment is to be expected from it. 

‘ A pripos of thefe fame men, women, and children, whom we 
collectively ityle the world. Very little have Ito fay to them—only, 
perhaps, they may juft think proper to ‘* {pare the man they do not 
know.” As merrily as ever 1 canI will walk through them; and 
though they give me not very often their good words, ftill lefs fre- 
quently will Ldeferve their bad. In my profperity I will ma feek 
them; 
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2 verfity I am fure they will not trouble me, [ will 
pe ge ea ie wortt the world can do will never pain me. 
Of thefe pages they are to form their own opinions, Applaufe I 
look for none ; the fubject indeed is not of that nature, Thofe ufe- 
ful pens, which have, moft gallantly, and moft heroically, upon their 
Jat ftumps, ferved their country, nay Europe, nay potterity, in de- 
fcribing the lufcious fcenes of lafcivious love among rude Indians, or 
‘n teaching young men how to acquire a 4té/e hundred of the graces 
by defling the marriage bed—have left but a poor gleaning of praife 
for a plain crow quill, whofe humble purpofe is fimply to direct two 
jnnocent girls to the flowery path which leads to heaven, However, 
that I have fpent a few leifure hours upon this /itt/e bagatelle will 
be a future fource of pleafure to me, which no human blame fhall 
lefen, no human praife increafe. Dearer to me fhall be the pen 
with which I fcribbled it, than Cardinal Chigi’s was to him-—and, 
fmall and trifling as it is, rather would I have written it,. than the 
four hundred and ninety works of Varro, the four thoufand volumes 
of Dydimus the grammarian, or the fix thoufand treatifes of Origen. 
—Yes, my fifters—forgive the fond boaft, if indeed it be a boatt but, 
moftafluredly, with more genuine joy, more home: felt fatisfaction, will 
my lingering foul take her fearful fight, in the hour of death, when 

fhall fmilingly look back upon this, atleait, well intended trifle; than 

if the fhould blufh to acknowledge herfelf to be the infamous Author 
of any of thofe poifonous volumes under which the loaded fhelves of 
the woman of fafhion, and the man of pleafure, groan and bend. 
Though my life be lefs notorioufly famous than the life of Fontaine, 
or of Rochefter, my death fhall be more pleafant, and confcience 
fhall not fend me out of the world, like Trivulce the Italian, with 
a drawn {word in my hand. [t is my firm truft to die with no 
worfe crime upon my mind, than that of being @ dad writer on the 
fide of goodne/s: and fhould I ever fcribble any things which deferve | 
the name of works, repentance fhall not caufe me, as it caufed 
Cowley, to recommend the revifing of them to the care of a friend, 
with this particular obligation, to be fure not to let any thing pafs 
that may feem the leait offence to religion or to good manners! for, 
I would, this inftant, fplit up my /ét#/e crow quill, could I fancy it 
ever capable of offending either againit the one, or againft the other. 
—Yes, my G* * * *,—-Yes, my M* **, yes, my memories of the 
dear, departed woman who bore us! the fmiling remembrance of 
the happy time which I fpent in throwing thefe advices upon paper 
hall be a future comfort, a reviving cordial, to my aking years: 
it hall foften the tharpeft pang of forrow ; and footh the faddeft fick- 
nefs into flumber :—gently fhall it fmooth an eider-down pillow for 
mine age; and {weetly fhall it brighten, for one extatic moment 
brighten, the fixing eye-balls of death’s dark felf.—Little concern 
will it give me to hear from my bookfeller that only five or fix copies 
are fold; nor very much fhall I grieve that but a fmall number of 
young ladies da me the inexpreflible honour to fmooth their tuckers 
and their ribbands in my book ; to make thread papers of it; or to 
tearit into pieces, for papillots, or to make their thimbles fit.—Let 
but the dear perfons, for whom it is written, derive either pleafure 
Or profit from it! and you fhall fee me fmile at what the world calls 
I fame. 
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fame. Give me leave to apply to you what a certain Greek poet 
faid of Plato ; ‘* my fifters are alone an audience.”—If this be ya. 
nity, fure 1am that I meaned it not as fuch; for I molt readily agree 
with him who remarks, of all the garbs he ever faw pride put on, 
that of humility to be the moft difgufting :—but if it be vanity— 
ferve me, kind heaven, as it is my carneft prayer that I may be ferved! 
To every body let the Author of this little book remain unknown, 
but to thee, and to his fifters!—Thy most sL!GHTEST approbationg 
their thanks; and the ftill, fall, filent applaufe of his own cop. 
{cience; infinitely does he prefer before the plaudits of a thoufand 
worlds like this.’ 

To this we hall add the Author’s advice concerning charity : 

‘ Had providence no charity, what would become of mankind? 
There is a certain general claim of kindnefs and benevolence, as 
Montaigne, with his ufual good-nature, obferves, to which every 
fpecies of creatures hath an undoubted right from us.—How much 
more, therefore, a being, ftamped with the human face divine! 
made in God’s own image! created after God’s likenefs! for my own 
part, fo fure am I to meet fome fhivering, fhirtlefs wretch or ano. 
ther, every ten yards, that I declare myfelf afhamed almoft to walk 
the flreets in acoat, with the infulting glofs of novelty upon it: 
and when moderate calculation fays two thoufand to _perith, every 
year, through want, in London only ; I will excufe a little charity, 
the monitrous extravagance of one or two ** rafcal counters,” with 
all my heart. ‘The misfortune is, that tea many, in the jealous fpi- 
rit of emulation, improve upon the prudent proverb of their ane 
ceftors, and never fuffer their charity to {tir a ftep from home: while 
that of others, like a man married to a fhrew, is every where but at 
home.—In this, as in all other things, the two extremes are the 
Scylla and the Charybdis, of which you muft fteer clear, or inevitably 

erifh. 
: Mott things in life, my fifters, depend upon the manner. Charles 
the Firft, ina fit of gallantry, thinking to furprife his queen witha 
prefent of adiamond buckle, pufhed it down her bofom, and tore 
her with the tongue. But in what we are talking about the manner is 
all.—Poverty and deformity are, not without reafon, fufpicious of 
affronts. ‘Treat them, therefore, with the utmoft delicacy of ten- 
dernefs.—Do not you remember the poor French beggar to have felt 
the fmall pinch of {nuff which was taken out of his box, more fen- 
fibly, than the two fous which were dropped into it; and to have 
made his grateful reverence accordingly >A journeyman taylor, 
once, in my fight, relieved an old fhopmate, who had travelled two 
days upon a ftale halfpenny roll, with a couple of fhillings, back 
handed :—and I faw an honeft negro, not long fince, as he was walk- 
ing towards Deptford, at the rate of about five miles an hour, ftop 
fhort. in pafling an old failor, of a different complexion, with but 
one arm and two wooden legs —It was my fortune, I fay, to have 
the luxury to watch this worthy favage take three halfpence and @ 
farthing, his little all, out of the fide pocket of his tattered trow/ers; 
wrap them up in a bit of an old hand-bill, which held his tobacco 
when he was fo rich as to have any ; force them into the weeping 
faitor’s retiring hand, with both his; wipe his eyes with the on 
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of his blue, patched jacket ; and walk away fo happy, and fo fait— 
that | was obliged to put your friend Spot into a Canterbury gallop, 
to get up to the dog, in order to fhake him by the hand. ——’ 

Before we take our leave of this work, we muft remark a fingu- 
larity or two in the Author’s manner of printing. He always prints 
the pronoun I with a {mall letter (i); and the name of God with a 
dah (G—d) hereby giving the mott ferious ufe of it the appearance 
of prophanenefs. We likewife obferve feveral extraordinary oddities 
of thought; fuch as the following: that * by being good we re- 
femble the deity almoft as much as the word good refembles the mo- 
nofyllable appropriated in our language to exprefs the deity :’ and 
that ‘ our very poultry one would think to have fome idea of grati- 
tude: for they never drink without turning up their little heads to 
the ky.’ Such whims as thete, which are unworthy a writer of 
real ability, a little attention to the principles of true tatte and juft 
criticifm will, we doubt not, enable our Author in futute to avoid. 
Art, 38. The Blofloms of Virtue: a eries of polite Letters on 

important Subjects, written by a young Lady in the courfe of the 

lait two Years of her Life; revifed and publifhed by ber Brother. 

12mo. 28 6d. fewed. Waters. 1775. 

The preface to this work attempts to intereft the feelings of the 
reader in its favour, by delineating the character, and defcribing 
the fate of an amiable young lady ; who, having juft entered upon 
life, with a good heart, and a cultivated underftanding, which had 
raifed great expectations in her friends, was fuddenly cut off in her 
bloom, and fell like the drooping lily before the fcorching fun. 
Thefe letters are faid to have been written by this young lady, while 
fhe was at boarding-fchool, to her brother, who has ufhered them 
into the world with an high encomium ; affuring the public that the 
ftyle is eafy, elegant, and pleafing, and that the obfervations are fens 
ible, {pirited, and refined. 

If we were affured that we have the true account of the origin 
of thefe letters, we fhould only remark, that a brother is not always 
animpartial or a competent judge of the merit of afifter’s produétions s 
and that a young lady at a boarding-{chool may be a very good girl, 
atid may be very laudably employed in copying papers from the Spec- 
tator and other good books, and fending them with a few obferva- 
tions of her own, to her mama or her brother, and yet may have no 
claim to be introduced to public notice as an Author. But as the 
Editor has not thought proper to give the public any names or autho- 
nues, we think ourfelves at liberty to fuipeét, that the ftory of the 
young lady may be nothing more than a piece of Author-craft,: to 
pals off a paultry compilation, by the help of a taking title-page, 
and avaunting preface. The greater part of the work confilts of 
extracts from the moft common books, and thefe often imperfett and 
mutilated ; among which we particularly obferve Addifon’s well- 
own papers on chearfulnefs, and on {elf examination, with the flory 
of Rhinfault and Sapphira: and the original compofition, thinly 
—— through the piece, is trite and inelegant. We fhall not 

‘refore hefitate to pronounce this publication a trifling and con- 
temptible performance. 


Rev, Sept. 1775, T Nove.ts 
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Noveuts and MEMorIRsS, 
Art. 39. The Tender Father, 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Riley. 1y4¢, 

In the firft fentence of this book, we meet witha reflection, which 
is fo juft and feafonable, and which, if generaily attended to, may 
be fo exceedingly ufeful to the prefent race of Novellifts, and faye 
us fo many painful labours, that we cannot deny ourfelves the fatis- 
faction of recommending it to the particular notice of our Readers: 
“< As it is a general maxim, that any age or people may be judged 
of, and delineated in a great meafure from the books they produce, 
how careful fhould men be, that they do not at. the fame time dif. 
grace both themfelves and their country by unworthy performances,” 
This obfervation has more meaning in it, than the Author himfelf 
appears to be aware of: it implies, that for the credit of themfelves 
and their country, Authors fhould be careful, not only that the 
moral of their works be good, but that they be well written. If 
this Writer had paid a proper attention to his own refleGtion in its 
full extent, either the feveral flories, which are tacked together to 
make up a work, would have been more interefting, the reflections 
would have been more ftriking, and the compofition more matterly 
—or the work would not have been fuffered to make its appearance, E, 
Art. 40. The Daughier, or the Hiftory of Mifs Emilia Roy- 

fton, and Mifs Harriet Ayres; in a feries of Letters. By the Au- 

thor of the Exemplary Mother. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley, 

1775: 

This Novel is altered from one publifhed in the year 1762, under 
the title of Letiers between Emilia and Harriet: fee Review, vol. xxvi. 
p-154- The Author, perceiving many material defects in the ori- 
ginal work, particularly that the flory was too fimple to be very in- 
terefting, too concife to admit of much exemplification of character, 
and too much itn the ufual ftrain of romantic Jove, to conduét the 
reader to the temple of truth, has attempted to improve both the 
plan and execution of the work ; endeavouring to draw a perfect pat. 
tern of filial obedience, and female delicacy, with a view to intereft 
the affections, modulate the paffions, and mend the heart. By 
thefe alterations the moral of the work is doubtlefs improved ; but 
with refpect to the compofition, we fill do not think ourfelves autho- 
rifed to place it above the line of mediocrity, or to allow it a degree 
of merit equal to that of the Author’s later productions, The veries 
which are occafionally introduced, are fo imperfe& and profaic, that 
they are rather a blemifh than an ornament to the work. E. 
Art. 41. Adventures cf Alonzo; containing tome ftriking Anec- 

dotes of the prefent prime Minifter of Portugal. izmo, 2 Vols. 

ss. bound. Bew. 1775. 

The Author of this Novel has contrived to mix juft fo much po 
Jitical anecdote and refleétion with his love-taie, as to make it dull 
and tedious. It is one of thofe performances, which though it may 
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not fhock the reader with glaring faults, will be read without ot R 
ene 


tion, and forgotten as foon as it is laid afide. 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Art. 42. 4 Key to Civil ArchiteGiure ; or the Univerfal Britifi 
Builder. Containing the Principles and Properties of Building 
clearly demonftrated, &c.— The Manner and Method of moaisint 
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all the different Artificers’ Works, as prattifed by the moft emi- 





78, nent Surveyors, with their Prices alfo, the Mafter’s Prices, 
hich a Schedule of Prices for Tafk matters, &c. &c. By Thomas 
may Skaife, P. A. Carpenter and Joiner, 8vo. 78. 6d. bound. 
f Idwin. 1774. 
ates “ have i ea this work, and, as far as our knowledge of 
ers ; the fubject extends, we judge it to be of inferior value to Langley’s 
Iged « London Prices,” and, perhaps, other preceding publications. It 
uce, is ill digefted. ill written, andill printed ; and we cannot help think- 
dif. ing that the Author’s ignorance ought to have checked his prefump- 
es,” tion, fo far as to have prevented his troubling the public with fo 
nfelf crade a performance. But it has been faid that prefumption is the 
slves child of Ignorance, and has ever been beheld by ber with the afual 
the partiality of fond and foolith parents. If this be. the cafe, we may 
if fome time hence, have the mortification of perufing Mr. Skaife’s 
1 its threatened ‘* Syftem of matters (in ftore) never yet confidered by 
or to any; and, in his own opinion, of the moft effential utility 40th to 
10ns the architect, builder, gentleman, and privateavorkman.”’ We have, 
terly however, the fatisfaStion of learning that, ‘*’in many of the topics,” 
nce, E, | Mr. Skaife will ** detter his underftanding”’ by the ‘* opinion” of his 
Oye patron, “* Mr. Thomas Hardifty, carpenter and joiner in York,”— 
Au- “as it is well known that” Mr. Hardifty’s ‘* practical methods are 
fley. at leat equal, if not fuperior to any of the prefent age.”—If Mr. 
Hardifty teaches to fpell, his affiftance may be of peculiar advantage 

nder toMr. Skaife’s future produions, 

XVIs MEDICAL 

ort- Art. 43. Nymphomania; or, a Differtation concerning the Furor 
Aggl Uterinus, Se. Written originally in French by M. D. T. De 
cter, Bienville, M.D. and tranflated by Edward Sloane Wilmot, M.D. 
the Svo. 38. fewed. Bew. 1775. 

the Neither the theory nor the practice delivered in this performance 
0 have any fhare of merit; and we muft therefore regret that Dr, Ed- 


ward Sloane Wilmot (if a man of this name and defcription really 


sd exifls) fhould have been fo regardlefs of his own reputation, and of 
aa public decency, as to promote an Englifh impreffion of this worth- 


lefs production. 
Pe QUACKERY. B...0. 


mn Art. 44. The Hiflory and Effeé?s of the Aloedurian Drops; an 
£43 ancient Medicine ; for the Decays of early Age, and ruined Con- 
fitutions ; for Diforders of the Stomach; and for Chronic Dif- 
ols. ea'es, which thence derive their origin. From the Papers of a 
Phyfician, 8vo. 6d. Hawes, &c. 1774. | 
Announces the appearance of a formidable rival to Sir John Hill’s 
dull Tincture of Sage; if itis not indeed providently calculated by the 
fame noble hand, to fucceed it quietly with all the advantages of 
mor. A. — over a neglected fpecific. The virtues of fage were once 
fie m lazed abroad for extending the duration of human life *; but as 
ho material alterations have fince been obferved in the Bills of Mor- 











tifh tality, how can it be accounted for but by the infidelity of the de- 

fin fun’, who have jultly fuffered for their obftinate contempt of the 

fae noble doctor’s extenfive philanthropy ? The prefent publication of- 
all 


+ 
See Rev. vol. xxx, p. 251, 
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fers an ingenious improvement that may probably be attended with 
more fuccefs, at leait with reference to the publifher; in a medi. 
cine to fortify the body againft the decays of early age: as this 
will furely attract the notice of battered beaux and rakes, who may 
be fuppofed eagerly to catch at every ftraw held out to them to 
avoid drowning in thofe dangerous feas of vice into which their 
own follies have plunged them. V 
REL1GioUs and CONTROVERSIAL, ’ 

Art. 45. 4x Appeal ta the Common Senfe of all Chriftian Peoph, 
more particularly the Members of the Charch of England, with 
regard to an impcrtant Point of Faith and Practice, impofed upon 
their Confciences by Church Authority. By a Country Clergy- 
man. The Third Edition, with large daditions. 12mo0. 2s. 6d, 

fewed. Johnfon. 1775. 

In the 7th volume of our Review, we recommended to public at. 
tention, this judicious, candid, and well-meant performance. We 
obferved, that in £ the important point of faith and praétice’ here 
alluded to, the honour of the Oxe Supreme Gop and Farueror 
ALL, and the worfhip we owe to Him, are deeply concerned ; that 
it is a point to which none can be indifferent who feel any concern 
for the honour of cur Church, the interefls of religion, or the purity 
of the Chriftian worfhip; and that the Athanafian doktrine of 
the Trinity, and the worfhip founded upon it, are {uch grofs infults 
on the common fenfe and reafon of mankind, fo exprefsly contra. 
dictory to the plaineft declarations of our Saviour and his apoftles, 
and fo foul a reproach to our eftablifhed Church, that it is juft matter 
of aftonifhment to the confiderate part of mankind, that no vigorous 
effort hath yet been made to wipe off fo glaring a ftain from our 
ecclefiaftical conftitution. 

The prefent worthy and confcientious Writer, it was farther ob: 
ferved, treats this fubjeét in a clear, eafy, and natural manner, with- 
Out introducing any of thofe fcholaftic diitin€lions, or metaphy- 
fical fubileties which have fo often, though to little gocd purpofe, 
been made ufe of, in the controverfy concerning the ‘Trinity; and 
which are feldom employed but by thofe who labour to confound, 
when they cannot convince. 

With ref{peét to this third edition, the Author profeffes to have 
corrected all the errors taken notice of by thofe who have written 
againft the Arreau. Large additions are alfo made, particularly 
in the notes; in which are comprifed a diftin&t reply to Mr Jones's 
“* Letter to the Common People,” in defence of the Athanafian erefy, a 
Mr. Whifton ufually flyled it. The principal objections brought 
againit the Appeal, by Mr. Landon, are alfo properly noticed. 
Art. 46. The orthodox Diffenting Minificr’s Reasons for a farther 
Application to Parliament, tor Relief in the Matter of Subfcription 
to the Articles of the Church of England. Addreffed to his own 
and other Congregations, 1zmo. zd. Buckland, &c. 1775 
« A rational and candid performance, containing more arguiment 
than much larger traéts. ‘The Author declares his full affent to the 
do@trines commonly accounted orthodox, or calviniftical ; and thea 
afligns fome reafons which muft prevent his fubfcribing the articles 
or excite him cordially to join with others in an application for reli€ 


from this impofition, His reafons appear to us perfectly valid, an 
we 
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vith we fhould fuppofe would be regarded in the fame light by every un- 
edi. prejudiced mind, _. Oo M. 
this Art. 47. 4 Prefervative from criminal Offences : Or, the Power 
may of Godlinefs to conquer the reigning Vices of Senfuality and 
1 to Profanenefs, &c. To which is added, a fhort Office for the peni- 
heir tent Sinner, chiefly taken from the Book of Common Prayer. 
V ‘samo. 13. Shrewfbury printed. London, fold by Longman. 1775. 
, A plain practical addrefs to mankind, from one who appears to be 
ople really defirous of contributing to their highett interelt and happinefs. 
with Asa proof of this, the Author does not enter into nice diftinctions, and 
pon amufe them with matters of fpeculation and difpute, but in a pious and 
rey folid {train applies to the underftanding andthe heart. We truly with 
od, that his well-meant attempt, (as it appears to be) may have fome 
anfwerable influence on his readers: and may they be many ! H. 
C ate oe 
We SERMON S. 
here I. Preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the Right 
R OF Rev. Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord Bifhop of Lichfield and Co- 
that ventry; and of the Right Rev. John Moore, D. D. Lord Bithop 
cern of Bangor; Feb. 12, 1775. By Thomas Balguy, D. D. Arch- 
arity deacon of Winchefter. gto. 1s. Davis. 17735. 
e of Such of our Readers as are acquainted with Dr. Balguy’s Sermon 
fults on Church Government, and with his Charge delivered to the 
ntrae Clergy of the Arch-deaconry of Winchefter, will eafily form a judg- 
tles, ment of what might be expected in the prefent Difcourfe. It is con- 
atter ducted, in general, upon the fame principles, and is written in the 
rous fame ingenious and plaufible, but, we muft add, indecifive and un- 
| our fatisfatory manner, which appears in the preceding publications. 
The Doétor ftill continues to confound ecclefiaftical and civil autho- 
r ob: rity, toa degree that tends more to perplex than to enlighten his 
vith- readers ; and is very ready to forget thofe peculiar obligations which 
phy- lie upon a Proteftant church to maintain a {acred regard to the legi- 
pote, flative chara¢ter of Chrift. In fome refpects, however, the Author 
and is not altogether fo wild and bold in his pofitions, as he was in his 
und, former pieces. He does not now declare, that he ‘* means to defend not 
only Popery, but Paganifm itfelf.” He does not now declare, that he 
have “ means to defend every eftablithed religion under heaven.” Onthecon- 
itten Contrary, he hath expreffed himfelf in the following language, ‘ Are 
larly Chrittiansto affift at the rites of Paganifm? Are Proteftants to join in the 
nes’s facrifice of the mafs, in the worfhip of images, in a blind fubje€tion to 
fy, as the decrees of the Pope? Nothing, I hope, has been faid ; nothing, L 
ught am fure, was meant, which can warrant this conclufion. When thefe 
extreme cafes happen, we are to obey the evangelical precept, ‘* Come 
riber out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her fins, and that 
ption ye receive not of her plagues,” Rev. xviii. 4. 
Own Ttis with no little pleafure that we have perufed, and tranfcribed, 
156 this virtual renunciation of the very exceptionable doétrine which our 
ment Author had advanced in his Charge. ™ 
o the Il. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, May 29, 1775. 
then By John Mainwaring, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, 4to, 
icles, Is. Beecroft. 17756 
" his Sermon is a valuable addition to the fenfible and elegant dif- 
Y *ourfes With which Mr. Mainwaring has heretofore obliged the Pub- 
Jic. 
an y atomoe 
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lic. The Author has delineated, with fpirit and judgment, the cha 
raéter of the times to which his fubject leads him; and, whilft he 
condemns the wild proceedings of the republican party, fhews a firm 
attachment to the principles of conflicutional liberty. The anniver. 
fary of the Reftoration, he confiders as capable of affording much in- 
ftruction. It may ferve to awaken, both in prince and people, ** Ap 
humble and deep fenfe of the errors to which they are liable, and of 
their equal fubjection to the Supreme Ruler: of that particular ho- 
mage which they owe him for the greater and more fignal manifetta- 
tions of his mercy : and of the obligations they are under to promote, 
by every private and public encouragement, the interefts of religion, 
morality, and learning.” Under thefe three heads, Mr. Mainwaring 
has introduced a number of judicious remarks, in the courfe of which 
he has done juftice to the Revolution, and expofed that corrupt and 
mercenary fpirit, which he truly reprefents as more to be dreaded, 
than any formed defigns of any prince or miniiter; or, than all the 
powers of Europe, if combined againft us. 

The fermon is dedicated to Mr. Mafon, as the particular friend of 
the Author, and as approving the fentiments here delivered. 

ll, Chri? the Obje& cf religious Adoration, and therefore, very 
Gop. Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, May 14, 1775. 
By George Horne, D. D. Prefident of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege, and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majelty. 8vo. 64, 
Rivington. 1775. 

The point that, of late, hath been chiefly infifted upon, by the 
advocates for the doctrine of the Trinity, is the worfhip of Chrif; 
and it is a fubject of great importance; which requires, perhaps, 
on the Unitarian fide of the queftion, an ampler confideration than 
it has yet received. Among the defenders of the common fyftem, 
there is no one who is more zealous, or more able, than Dr. Horne. 
In the difcourfe before us, he has collected and difplayed, with pecu- 
liar concifenefs and energy, the arguments from fcripture, and a few 
of the early Fathers, in favour of the religious adoration of our 
bleffed Saviour. If our Author’s zeal had been tempered witha 
greater proportion of moderation and charity, we fhould have been 
better pleafed with his performance, 

IV. The Interefts of Tiuth and Virtue invariably purfued by Providence, 
in the Permiffion of Error and Vice—At Bafingftoke, June 8, 1775. 
At the Vititation of Dr. Balguy, Archdeacon of Winchefter. By 
John Duncan, D. D. Re&tor of South Warmborough, Hants. $8vo. 
6d. Cadell. 1773. 

*< It muft needs be that offences come :” from which paflage the judi- 
cious Preacher takes occalion to vindicate the conduct of Providence 
in the permiflion of error and vice, by evincing the moral benefit re 
fulting from this divine conftitution. ‘The argument is unqueftion- 
ably of great importance: and, though it has not novelty to recom- 
mend it, the Reader will find it ftated and urged with peculiar ad- 
vantage. ‘* Partial evil,” under the adminiitration of unerring 
wifdom, rectitude, and benevolence, is rendered productive of “ ge 
neral good.” The interefts of truth and virtue are promoted, upon 
the whole, and in the final iffue, by the permiffion even of atroct- 
ous Crimes and pernicious errors. ‘* The minds of men,” placed im 
a ftate of moral exercife and difcipline, ‘* are alarmed by an — 
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and thus excited to a more watchful and refolute purfuit of truth and 
virtue.” Obfervation and experience are certainly the beft monitors : 
«« when by certain experience we fee, we know, we feel, the dreadful 
effects of intemperance, ambition, avarice, envy, rage, revengeful- 
nefs, will not the fight, the knowledge, the fecling of thefe effects 
excite in us an abhorrence of fuch exceffes, with an infinitely greater 
force, than a mere mental contemplation of the mifchief we may 
judge them liable to occalion? The extreme wretchednefs attendant 
upon certain heinous crimes, though by the blefling of God it be no 
familiar object in human life, is yet prefented to our minds, with 
fuficient evidence, in all its fhapes of horror, to prompt us to keep 
the firiteft guard over every flrong inclination of our hearts, If we 
had no experience of this wretchednefs, would it occur to our 
thoughts that an evil heart and perverfe difpofition, though not im- 
mediately difplayed in outward acts, may be as odious in the fight 
of God, and as detrimental to all our hopes of happinefs, as if it 
had a€tually appeared in correfpondent actions?” ‘** Should Provi- 
dence interpofe more frequently, to prevent every tempting oppor- 
tunity, or to difappoint the perpetration of atrocious crimes, the ex- 
ternal fate of the moral world might wear a fhew of greater purity 
then it does at prefent. But would the internal, the real characters 
of men be the better for it? that is the queftion, The general de- 
pravity of the hearts of men remaining the fame, would not their 
cafe, upon the whole, be infinitely worfe, if, fecure of all ill confe- 
quences, they fhould indolently abandon the care, and lofe all fenfe 
of their fpiritual, or eternal interefts ?”’ Our Preacher next proceeds 
to examine the ‘* corruption of mankind, occafioned by the efta- 
blifiment of pernicious error.”” He has happily illuftrated this part 
of the argument bya feries of pertinent facts in the hiftory of the 
Chriftian church from its firft plantation to the prefent time: and he 
fhews, how they have all conduced to infpire a love of truth, anda 
refolution to free the human mind from {fpiritual bondage: from the 
whole argument he infers, that ‘* it is utterly inconfiftent with 
reafon, as well as religion, from any prefent melancholy afpe& of 
things, to complain, or judge too haitily of the defigns of Provi- 
dence, It becomes us rather to relt affured, that the whole may in 
fact be reconciled with univerfal goodnefs, and infinite wifdom: fo 
that every tranfient and partial evil fhould be conftantly regarded as 
—* to an event of permanent and impartial tendency to 
good.” ; 

Our Author clofes his difcourfe with reflections relative to the ex- 
pediency of a farther reformation of our excellent religious eftablith- 
ment, which difcover a very laudable degree of liberality and candour. 
V. The prefence of Chrift with his Church in every age and period of 

it, explained and proyed—at Antrim, June 28, 1774. Ata gene- 

ral Synod of the Protettant Diffenting Minifters of the Prefbyterian 

Perfuafion in Ulfter. By William Campbell, of Armagh, 8vo. 

Belfatt, printed. 1774. 

A fenfible and plain difcourfe; in which the pious and the rational 
are agreeably united. It traces briefly the Chriftian religion from 
"6 early dawn, to the prefent period, and looks forward to its more 
glorious 


fight and feeling of the mifchievous confequences of fin and falfehood, 
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glorious triumph. In all it fhews the care of Providence Over the 
Chriftian church, and the fulfilment of the promife of Chrift, Mati, 
xxviii. 20. which is the foundation of the fermon. It pleads very 
forcibly for religious liberty, and mutual forbearance among Chri. 
ftians, and fets before us fome plain truths, which highly deferve to 
be carefully attended to. tt 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

F we rightly comprehend the meaning of our Berkhhire Correfpon. 

dent, Mr. J. W. who has fuggefted to us fome doubts with re. 
fpeét to certain experiments of M. Buffon, on the ponderofity of fire; 
{fee our laft Appendix] he objects to Mr. Buffon’s inferences, ona 
fufpicion that the various ignited maffes of iron, &c. which feemed 
to have acquired an additional weight from the matter of fire intro. 
duced into them, might poffibly caufe the bafon, in which they 
were depotited, to defcend;—not by an increafe of weight, but by 
heating and rarefying the beam, and confequently giving an addi- 
tional length and power to the lever, on that particular fide of the 
axis of fufpenfion. 

In relating the fubftance of M. Buffon’s experiments on this head, 
we could not avoid giving him credit, as an experimental philofo. 
pher, fo far as to take for granted that he had attended to every cir 
cumftance that might effentially influence the refult, in experiments 
of fuch delicacy. Though it certainly is not incumbent on us to 
fapport the accuracy of M. Buffon’s experiments, we thall obferve 
that it does not appear probable to us that he fhould overlook the 
circumitance mentioned by Mr. W. or that he fhould fufpend his 
heated matters fo near the beam, or keep them there fo long, as 
fenfibly to affect and lengthen it by their heat —Beiides, in his ex. 
periments made with glafs, the quantity feems to have been too {mall 
to have been capable of producing any fenfible error, from the caufe 
fuggefted by our Correfpondent. B-y. 





We are obliged to Remembrancer for his information relative to 
a pamphlet ‘ which, in all probability, the Reviewers would never 
have heard of,” This Correfpondent is miftaken in fuppofing that 
the monofyllable zo is omitted in our laft, p. 192, 1.11. Itis now 
known who is the Author ‘ of that beautiful poem, Tue Country 
Justice ;” and the Magazine to which our Correfpondent refers,was 
not miftaken. 





MirstTaXKe in our laft, viz. 
We mutt plead guilty to the charge of manflaughter, The good 
Marquis of Mirabeau is (we are glad to fay it!) ftill living, Strike 
out the word /ate, in the laft line of p. 168 of the Review for Augult 


>” S. B.’s intelligence is very acceptable, 
*," Mr. C. Van Eugelin’s requeft will be complied with in out 


next. 
ERRATUM in this Month, viz. 


P, 224, par. 2, 1. 2, for Petrarch’s, read Petrarch. 














